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In a review of two books on Wordsworth and Shelley in the last 
number of The London Magazine, Mr Roy Fuller observed that the 
reading of them had only confirmed him in his view ‘that ideas were 
all-important to English poetry of the exciting years on either side of 
1800, just as they were to the poetry of the 1930S’. 

At first sight, this view may appear to conflict with the modern 
belief, established not without struggle and the cause of a great 
liberation in the enjoyment of poetry, that one can like a poet’s work 
without sharing the political, religious or moral ideas that he brings 
into it; that Shelley’s social revolutionary ideas and Yeats’s mystical 
ideas are in a sense irrelevant to the aesthetic satisfaction we derive 
from their finest poetry. In experience, if we have open sensibilities, 

_we find this to be in the main true; and our explanation is likely to 
be that at the height of his inspiration a genuine poet breaks 
through to a region of imaginative truth far beyond the construc- 
tions of the intellect. This is what Wordsworth meant when he 
said that the object of poetry is ‘truth, not individual and local, but 
general and operative, not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion’; and what we mean when 
we say that the images and symbols and ‘music’ in a poem are the 
poem more truly than the poem’s ostensible argument. 

And yet if this perfectly valid conception leads us to assume that 
ideas are not important in poetry, we are, I believe, in danger of 
taking up a false position. It is not simply that passionately held 
views about such matters as political action or religious observance 
may be, as it were, the motor of a great poet's flight into the state of 
vision, but rather that his ideas are always much more complex and 
more widely ranging than those which immediately arrest the atten- 
tion of a contemporary public. ‘Like Auden,’ Mr Fuller continued, 
‘Wordsworth soon bent the revolutionary ideas of his epoch to his 
own purposes, but the ideas still remain behind the poetry and in a 
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FOREWORD 


very real sense direct its aim.’ This is well said, provided we under- 
stand something more than Jacobinism by the word ‘revolutionary’. 
The same point can be put in another way. In the present number, 
Sir Herbert Read, continuing his campaign for a return to a proper 
understanding of the achievement of the Romantics, points out that 
their essential claim to greatness lies in having widened the sphere of 


“human sensibility —in having been the explorers of a New World of 
- the Self. But this voyage of discovery is carried out by means of ideas 


in the first place, ideas that stimulate and maintain the imagination 
in a state of intense activity. It was because Auden appeared to have 
something releasing and revealing to say about the whole of exper- 
ience, and not merely about some extremely specialized corner of it, 
that he meant so much to the generation that came to maturity in 
the thirties — that he still means so much, in spite of all the faults that 
his critics are tireless in pointing out, to those who have followed 
that generation. Their outlook, their vision was largely formed by 
him, and in a way that no younger poet has been able to emulate for 
the fifties. However incoherently, the modern world, I believe, ex- 
pects its poets to interpret and transform the confusion of its exper- 
ience; and if impatience and disappointment is so frequently voiced 
about contemporary poetry, perhaps the reason is not only in the 
unwillingness of the public to grapple with esoteric subtleties, but 
also in the feeling that poets are failing us in their proper task. The 
poets of the fifties are skilful, erudite often, have minds packed with 
fascinating images and observations, but there is no one among them 
yet who can give our time a philosophy, a soul by which to know 
itself. The need is more acute than ever; by so much will the acclaim 
and the rewards be greater when a poet solves this problem. 

In this number we publish the first of a series of reminiscences, 
long planned, by distinguished literary figures about their early ad- 
ventures in London and the famous personalities they first en- 
countered there. We believe that each contribution will have its 
special value and interest for our readers; but we already have reason 
to think that the series as a whole may also reveal that, under the 
flux and change of half a century, there has been more continuity 
than might have been guessed by an outside observer who could only 
see the surface hubbub and shifting to and fro of literary fashion 
from decade to decade—from year to year. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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ROY CAMPBELL 


The Singing Hawk 
‘A lark the size of an eagle.’ Heine, on Berlioz. 
(For Rob Lyle) 


a 


We thought his name a myth of native lore, 

One of those tales to which the Bantu cling. 

Yet what else could have swerved us from the spoor 
Of lions, but so rare and strange a thing? — 


What Hermes Trismegistus longed to hear, 

The Voice of Light transmuted into sound, 

And those who first approached the stratosphere 
Heard on their brazen gondola rebound! 


Before the sunrise, up the solar gradient, 

The wingéd trumpet rose to flare and sing, 

Like David’s soul, triumphant, pure, and radiant, 
When he had slain Goliath with his sling. 


As if an eagle multiplied the lark’s 

Beatitude, a thousand times as strong, 

Down from the frontiers to Lourenco Marques, 
Horizons set no limits to his song. 


Was it some trickery of the sense, we queried — 
A light that sounded, or a sound that shone? 

For like a blue Shekinah, still unwearied, 

His voice kept burning when his form was gone. 


We could not tell if it was showering rays,. 
Or music rushed cascading from on high. 

All that was certain was that it was praise, 
And Gloria in Excelsis filled the sky. 
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ROY CAMPBELL 
_ Like a swift liner, churning into stars 
The drowsy phosphorous, till all the Deep 
Seems spangled with the music of guitars— 
His song aroused the Azure from its sleep. 


A sky so bright that it was blue, became 

So blue that it was black—an Arctic night 

For that wild voice to flake with dancing flame 
And wave with fiery streamers of delight. 


His joy rolled out in infinite expansion 

As when, at sea, huge suns in thunder die, 
The wine-dark waves, in hexametric scansion, 
Gallop with roaring manes along the sky. 


As when through echoing canyons, crags, and fells 
(Of all my ragged odysseys the goal) 

Toledo prays, capsizing all her bells, 

While Salves soar, and Hallelujahs roll— 


His valour made the sad, black clouds rejoice 
Climbing the Berg, though thick with hail and snow. 
Though now for the first time I heard his voice, 

Deep in my heart I'd felt him long ago. 


Instinctively I felt him, as I feel 

The absent reins within my empty hand, 

And ghostly spurs that jingle at my heel, 

When limping down the Broadway or the Strand. 


His was the self-same ardour and vibration 

That volted the electrons of my breath 

To fulminate the laughing imprecation 

Which saved Andromeda from worse than death. 


I felt his feathers stirruping my ankle 

When, raising the Medusa’s head above, 

I saw the girl-fed Monster cringe, and crankle, 
And wilt, before the wingéd sword of Love! 
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Oh warrior-bird! To make me more than rich, 
Shed me a single feather for my pen! 

Your war-song is that very song with which 
The Stars of Morning sang their first Amen. 


High time for song (the prayer of sprightly wits) 
When cowards shriek that Nothingness is nigh! 
Though it were true—the Universe in bits— 
That song would reassemble in the sky. 


Those dances are the gayest which the sharp 
Spurs clash to, while the jingled sabres ring. 
Your revelry is such, you feathered harp! 
Your talons are remembered, though you sing. 


'Twixt valour and delight there is no boundary. 
Through silver peals the nerves of steel rebel. 
Iron and silver, in the clanging foundry 

Of your sole beak, are married — sword and bell. 


These days the singer has to be a fighter: 

The honey must be guarded by the sting: 

And though you live for song, you are a smiter, 
A hunter, and a sword upon the wing! 


Pour down your songs of mingled wine and fire! 
When raptures clash is when they best accord 
To mate, as in your thunder-winged lyre, 
Hosannas, and the honing of a sword. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE — This is not a fable. I heard and saw this rare bird 
(whose existence is acknowledged by naturalists under the name of 
Melierax Musicus) while hunting last year in Portuguese East Africa. 
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Scusi 


—__——___— 


than a whisper dying half-way up the sand: only the raw sea- 

smell eddied inland across the beach, across the red zinnias 

of the marine gardens, the railings of the terrace, the dark liquorice 

strand of the roadway, and reached the first-floor windows of the 

Commander’s narrow Regency house. Here the long net curtains 

rippled; petals fell suddenly from the roses on a table across the 
room. It was just after six o'clock of a warm evening in autumn. 

While the Commander himself, in a blue pin-striped suit, stood 
talking before the fireplace, his manservant was occupied in handing 
a tray of glasses to the two visitors with their backs to the windows. 
The servant’s white mess-jacket came an inch below the belt of his 
black trousers as he leaned forward: his young eyes, mournfully bent 
on the tray, did not glance towards his master or at the guests. He 
was an Italian and did not understand the conversation. 

‘That’s settled then, Francis,’ said Mrs Lanfrank at length, to her 
host. ‘We'll pick you up in the car about twelve-thirty tomorrow. 
We can lunch on the course.’ 

‘Thank you, Myra.’ The Commander’s deep voice seemed to come 
with an effort from his long, pink face. ‘I see Takim is entered for the 
Cup,’ he added, and turned to Myra’s husband. ‘I think you and I 
might have a flutter there, Geoffrey.’ 

‘Depends who’s in the saddle.’ Geoffrey Lanfrank lit a match for 
his wife’s cigarette, his leathery golfer’s hands shielding the flame. 
‘The other end, my dear,’ he admonished her. ‘Not even you would 
enjoy a drag on a cork tip.’ 

‘Oh, sorry.’ Myra had been watching the Italian manservant. Now 
she reversed the cigarette, drew smoke into her plump little mouth 
and puffed it through her nose. ‘I'll wait till I see the card before I do 
any plunging myself,’ she said to Francis Wood, the Commander. 

The manservant edged the tray on to a side-table, glanced at the 


a this end of the promenade the sea’s calm beat was no louder 
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Commander for orders and, receiving a nod, went out, closing the 
door. Some warmth seemed to leave the room with him, Myra Lan- 
frank’s geranium-painted lips went slack, then tightened. ‘Goodness, 
Francis,’ she said to her host, ‘where did you get him?’ 

‘Get—?’ 

‘Him, it, that.’ She stabbed with her cigarette after the closed 
door. ‘Or is he a relic of your naval career?’ 

‘Far from it. The Commander smiled, his lips arching above un- 

- even teeth. ‘He came to me through an employment agency in Lon- 
don—or rather, they suggested him and I had to sign a chit to get 
him into the country. He’s a northern Italian—was a German 
8 ee 

‘These Eyeties,’ snorted Geoffrey Lanfrank, who had fought in 
Sicily; ‘they think they can simply barge over here—’ 

‘He had no job in Italy,’ the Commander said shortly. 

‘And?’ Myra Lanfrank glanced into her sherry glass then modified 
her question: ‘Your house looks spotless as usual, Francis,’ she said. 
‘What's this man’s name?’ 

‘Giovanni, I believe,’ the Commander shrugged, ‘though when |! 
first asked him he said ‘‘Scusi’’. So, not speaking much Italian my- 
self, 1 call him Scusi. Stupid, but true.’ 

Geoffrey Lanfrank twirled the end of his moustache, chuckling. 
‘There’s a nag of that name running tomorrow, Francis. You might 
back that too. From Magnani’s stable.’ 

And they were back on the subject of the Brighton Meeting for the 
following day. The Commander, a man of many acquaintances, 
occupied his leisure with race-meetings, with golf, bridge, books and 
the theatre. He was forty-eight, retired now from the Navy and liv- 
ing on an ample inheritance from his father, a cotton-miller from 
the north. His mother was still alive: his wife was dead. It was his 
wife who had bought this smart, polished, little house on a south 
coast promenade: she too who had furnished it to her own safe taste, 
in period, though with some help from Francis, who had his own 
feeling for an elegant upholstery in life. There were no children of 
the marriage. The one person Francis now loved was his mother: he 
wrote to her every few days, he telephoned to her frequently, every 
Christmas he went north in his long polished car to visit her in Edin- 
burgh. 

“cd does he cook?’ asked Myra Lanfrank, who was still thinking 
of the young Italian in the white mess-jacket. ‘Does your Scusi make 
you wonderful meals, Francis?’ 

‘Unfortunately, no.’ The Commander took up the sherry decanter, 
removed the stopper and stood still, in thought. ‘A rather indifferent 
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cook,’ he said, ‘but handy enough in the house.’ He held the lip of — 
the decanter over Mrs Lanfrank’s glass. ‘Fill up?’ 

She shook her head. ‘But oh,’ she said, ‘you men have all the luck 
with servants.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that, you know,’ Francis said judicially. ‘In fact I 
find that Scusi only came to England in the hope of becoming a lorry- 
driver. Both of us were oddly misled.’ 

Myra giggled. ‘Very peculiar, I call it.’ 

‘Wops,’ said her husband. ‘No sense.’ He got up from his chair. He 
was almost as pudgy as his vivacious little bun of a wife. ‘Come 
along, old girl,’ he nagged her, ‘time we made tracks for the nest. 
Thanks for the drinks, Francis.’ 

‘We'll pick you up tomorrow,’ Myra reminded the Commander. 
‘Your Scusi will have your dinner ready now,’ she mocked, rising. ‘I 
must go and cook our own.’ 

The Commander showed them down the stairs he called his 
escape-hatch—a spiral contraption that had once, when the house 
had been split into a couple of maisonettes, formed an interior lad- 
der, so to speak, between the first and ground floors. Now it was 
rather a joke—this narrow, vertical twist of iron steps that was as 
constricted as though inside a submarine. The Commander himself, 
when he used it, negotiated the treads with great dexterity, one hand 
ready to grasp a silken rope that dangled beside the wall. Now the 
Lanfranks, old hands at the game, hopped down the spiral like fat, 
cheerful monkeys, chattering to themselves. At the door they waved 
goodnight, started their tiny car and were gone into the salty air of 
the promenade. 

Francis took himself back upstairs to the empty room and the 
drained sherry glasses. He lit a cigarette then pressed the bell-push 
beside the marble fireplace. 

The Italian servant did not often use the iron ‘escape-hatch’. Now 


he came loping silently up the ordinary staircase, two flights from 
the basement. 


‘Commendatore?’ 
The Commander hid away a little Italian dictionary he carried in 


his hip-pocket. ‘The glasses, Scusi,’ he said, and pointed. ‘I bicchieri 
Take them.’ 


‘Si, Commendatore. Pronto.’ 
The Italian moved about the room, surely yet rather clumsily, a 
well-meaning country youth in a white coat. The Commander took 


up a newspaper, annoyed at the man’s gusty breathing. H 
. : . He spoke 
the servant without looking at him, distantly: r fs aes 


‘Why don’t you try to learn English properly?’ 
22 
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‘Scusi, signor?’ 
‘Learn more English,’ the master said loudly. ‘It’s your job. 


The Italian paused, his black eyes blank, only his rich mouth 


‘smiling. ‘Si, Commendatore,’ he hazarded. 

‘Not a single word do you understand,’ shrugged the Commander. 
“Well, I suppose it doesn’t matter to you.’ 
_ ‘The Commendatore wants dinner—’ the man grinned, holding 
the tray of glasses high. ‘Down the stairs,’ he said in hesitant English. 


‘Ecco! All set.’ 


‘All set?’ Francis laughed, oddly amused. ‘You've picked that up, 
anyway. All right. Vengo.’ 
He followed the man down to the dining-room. Here, in the centre 


_ of the polished table, everything was placed close together as though 


on parade— dishes, flowers, plates, glasses, knives. The manservant 
waited. 

‘For God’s sake,’ said the Commander, pointing as he stood at the 
table’s edge, ‘do you think I'm a bird, to reach all that?’ 

‘Scusi, signor?’ 

‘Look,’ and Francis re-set the table. “Look, you bloody young fool. 
Like this, always. Sempre.’ 

The man nodded, his moist young face studying the effect. ‘Si, mio 
Commendatore . . . I do forget not.’ 

‘All right,’ said Francis, sitting. ‘Go back to the kitchen now.’ And, 
irritated, he began his dinner. Afterwards, because he thought he had 
been harsh with the young Italian, he sat upstairs drinking whisky, 
his blue eyes staring across the promenade outside. At ten o'clock, 
feeling his solitude, he rang up his mother and for a quarter of an 
hour they chatted on long-distance. His mother had not been well — 
‘Old age,’ she said, telling him not to worry. Nothing more of con- 
sequence was said, but the Commander felt happier: he could for- 
get that he had shown bad temper to the Italian servant. 


The following evening, after his day at the races, the Commander 
came homealone He had told the manservant that he could have the 
evening off, since he himself would go out for dinner. But he did not 
go out for dinner. And he watched the Italian leave the house dressed 
in a tight black suit and yellow —deplorably yellow — shoes and 
wander off along the promenade, his shoulders drooping, his hair 
smarmed back. Where did the fellow go? Francis supposed, with 
annoyance, that he drifted about on the pier, whistling after girls. 
Oh well, it was no concern of his, none at all. 

He poured himself four fingers of gin, added a dash of limejuice 
and sat among his silent furniture, a novel on his knees. But the feel- 
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ing of disquiet persisted. He had won much canny money during his — 
afternoon on the course, having seen each runner of his choice 


placed, save one. The exception was the horse named Scusi: this ani- 


mal had made a mess of the race from the start and had finished in- ~ 


distinguishable among the rabble down the field. The Commander 
cursed himself for a mug: he, an able student of form, had for once 
ridiculously put his money on a name. And what a name! Scusi, he 
felt, had let him down badly. 

Francis put aside his book, unread. He brisked his hair at the oval 
mirror above the mantelpiece and swung himself down the spiral 
stairway to the passage behind the dining-room. Thence he went into 
the hall and, by the ordinary stairs, to the basement. In the white 
kitchen an alarm clock ticked blankly; the refrigerator purred; a 
string of onions hung beside the sink. On the table a grubby English 
phrase-book lay open. The Commander pensively turned the signet 
ring on his finger and let the book lie. Why, he asked himself, had 
he come downstairs? He had not entered this part of the house since 
the Italian’s arrival, a fortnight earlier. Mrs Hame, the woman who 
came in twice a week to help for a few hours, had shown the man- 
servant his room and had agreed to help him with the shopping. The 
woman was elderly, a carpenter’s wife from the town. 

The Italian’s room was behind the kitchen, at the end of a stone- 
floored passage. Now the Commander went along this passage, 
opened the door of the room and strolled in. Under the glitter of a 
bare bulb the floor was clean, rugless; a pink tie hung behind the 
door; a tan suitcase, fastened with twine, sat in a corner; the bed was 
unmade, with crumpled blankets. But what struck the Commander 
most, offending his senses as an outrage, was the room’s smell—a fug 
of unaired bedding, sweat, the tang of a peasant’s body, the stale 
warmth of a barracks. The Commander, holding back the breath in 
his chest, stalked across and flung up the window. Frowning, he drew 
the fresher air into his lungs then again faced the room. Extraord- 
inary, how angry he felt that anyone should brew such an animal 
smell in his house. The stink was really unforgivable. 

He went back upstairs, snatched his hat and mackintosh from the 
hall, and strode off into the town. The lamps were lit, glittering in 
front of the white stucco houses along the promenade. Francis took 
himself into a narrow street, into a bar behind the theatre. Here he 
ete old respectful friendship with the publican and his pretty 
ciate Commander,’ the man greeted him, ‘win anything on the 


‘No,’ said Francis shortly, ‘a rotten day.’ 
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‘Uh-huh? You're usually well in.’ 

The Commander took his beer and a couple of sandwiches and sat 
himself apart. The place was almost empty, between theatre inter- 
vals: the publican and his wife polished glasses behind the bar. 

_ ‘Some sort of a foreigner was in here earlier,’ the wife said pre- 
sently. ‘An Italian, I suppose.’ 

‘Ah.’ Francis stared at her, hostile. 

‘Poor lad, I think he wanted wine, but we don’t sell wine, not by 
the glass anyway.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Francis again. 

‘He’d be lonely,’ the publican’s wife remarked. ‘Not speaking Eng- 
lish, like that.’ 

The Commander sat on, smoking, until the bar closed, then strolled 
back to his Regency house. There was a light in the basement. He let 

- himself in to the hall and quietly went down the stairs. 

The-manservant sat at the table in the kitchen, his face propped 
up by his hands, his eyes on the grubby phrase-book, his hair like 
greased plumage under the light. 

‘Commendatore?’ He rose as the master appeared. 

‘Giovanni,’ said Francis, ‘I want a word with you about your 
room.’ 

‘Scusi, signor?’ 

‘Your room,’ repeated the Commander. 

‘La mia camera?’ 

‘That’s it. You must open your windows. . . . Non chiuda le fene- 
stre, sempre,’ he faltered in his clipped officer-accent. ‘Non sempre.’ 

The manservant’s wide eyes narrowed. ‘Si signor.’ 

‘The room stinks,’ said the Commander, with sudden force. ‘Stinks, 
understand?’ 

Surprisingly the servant smiled. ‘Stinks,’ he said and touched his 
short nose. ‘Stinks not good.’ 

‘It’s no laughing matter, damn you.’ The Commander found him- 
self looking down at the man’s shining hair, the rounded tops of his 
neat ears. ‘I won’t have such a thing in my house,’ he said, as though 
to a child. ‘Do you hear?’ 

The Italian, standing to attention, said in a surly voice, deeply 
offended: ‘Si, mio Commendatore.’ 

‘All right,’ said Francis, mollified, ‘don’t take it too hardly... . 
Go on learning your English now.’ He left the room, his hands 
shaking, and went slowly upstairs. He felt ashamed of himself, a 
bully: yet undoubtedly the Italian would be none the worse for a 
litle naval discipline. Furthermore, he—Scusi— must learn the ways 
of an English household: windows must be duly opened. 
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The next day, early, the manservant set upon the house with a — 
vacuum-cleaner, careering behind the machine as though his job de- 
pended on it. He loved any mechanical contraption, anything work- 
able, tendable. 

‘Buon giorno, Commendatore.’ 

‘Morning,’ grunted Francis. The zoom-zoom of the cleaner had 
wakened him earlier than usual. ‘Colazione non pronta?’ 

‘Adesso, signor. Nice breakfast.’ 

Later, Francis fetched his car from its garage: he was off for a day’s 
golf behind the town. But first he told the Italian, with gestures, to 
polish the car. And Scusi descended on the car with absolute delight, 
singing loudly. Dusters flew over the paintwork, the windscreen, the 
lamps. The Commander, behind his Telegraph, watched him from 
the window above— watched the man cherishing the varnish of the 
car, skimming his hands in sensual pleasure over its expensive 
beauty. For half an hour he watched without moving, then went 
downstairs, collected his golf-clubs and descended the steps to the 
car. Autumnal sunlight lay as gently as gossamer on the promenade 
and the sea beyond. i 

The Italian displayed the car. “You like, Commendatore?’ 

‘I like,’ nodded Francis, and smiled. ‘Thank you, Scusi.’ 

The servant, his white shirt open, stood on the steps to wave him a 
goodbye. The Commander did not look up. 

In the evening he was home for dinner, his body rich-feeling from 
its exercise as he took his bath and his sherry. Then he heard voices 
in the house, a murmur from the basement, and stood still, listening. 
Mrs Hame would not be about so late: Scusi was supposed to be alone, 
preparing the dinner. Francis hesitated, then went down to the kit- 
chen. 

The first thing he noticed was an open bottle of red wine on the 
table: then, behind it, two strangers, a man and a woman. Scusi, 
bending at the stove, straightened as the master entered. 

‘Friends, mio Commendatore,’ he grinned. His face reddened as he 
indicated the strangers. ‘Friends from Londra, signor. My friends.’ 

And now the woman spoke. ‘Forgive us, sir. But Giovanni wrote 
us a sad letter so we came to see him.’ She was smallish, dressed in 
brown and had a Cockney voice. ‘This is my husband,’ and she intro- 
duced the second stranger. ‘The only Italian man Giovanni knows in 
England.’ 

‘I see,’ said Francis politely. ‘Of course.’ 

The woman’s dark husband spoke, nodding towards Scusi. ‘We 


were - the prison-camp together. Will you take a little wine with 
us, sir?’ 
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‘I won’t drink, thank you,’ said the Commander, and he heard 
himself continue amiably: ‘You'd both better have some food with 
Sc—with Giovanni.’ 

‘Oh no, sir,’ the woman broke in, alarmed. ‘The "bus goes at seven. 
My husband must get back to his restaurant.’ 

Francis, with a show of well-bred ease, took himself off to the 
dining-room and sat staring at his eighteenth-century engravings on 
the walls. The room was as neat and as becalmed as a shop-window. 

Presently he heard the visitors leave. There was a clatter below, then 
- Scusi brought in his dinner. 

‘Gone, Commendatore.’ The man was vinously cheerful. 

‘Your friends?’ 

‘Si. Gone.’ He laid out the dishes, laughing to himself. ‘Il pranzo 

for the Commendatore.’ 

- The dinner, however, was almost uneatable: over-cooked, taste- 
less. Francis sighed. The man was impossible. And what was that 
remark the woman had made—‘a sad letter’? Francis was uneasy, 
remembering. What right had this Italian youth, to whom he’d given 
a job in a good house, to write sad letters? Wasn’t he contented? 
What more did he want? Francis forked over his filthy dinner with- 
out appetite. He’d have to have another talk with Scusi. And after 
dinner, having taken himself slowly upstairs, he lit all the lamps in 
the big room and pushed the bell-push to summon the Italian. 

‘Commendatore?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Francis, his blue eyes holding the man’s gaze with diffi- 
culty, ‘I want to ask you a thing or two. Aren’t you happy here? Non 
contento?’ 

‘Qui, signor?’ 

‘Yes, here. With me.’ 

‘Contento” The man hung his head, stroking his white jacket. The 
effects of the wine were still with him and the flesh of his cheeks 
shone with a moistness like tears, though he was not weeping. And 
at last he said slowly, in his throat: ‘I do not know, mio Commenda- 
tore.’ 

‘Do you want to go to Londra?’ 

‘Londra? The youth struggled in silence. ‘No work,’ he shook his 
head. ‘Here I work.’ 

‘Ah,’ Francis nodded. ‘But what you really want to do is to drive 
a cambio—a truck?’ 

‘Si, signor.’ The youth looked back at Francis, it seemed, with 
such love and hope that the older man turned fiercely aside. He could 
not meet that undefended exposure: it struck him in his lonely soul. 

‘If you could only speak English better,’ said he, ‘I might use you 
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as a chauffeur. But as it is...’ 

The Italian waited, not understanding, his face drooping into 
sleepy stupidity. The sea, sounding on the beach beyond the promen- 
ade, was not more vacant than he. The Commander felt him stand- 
ing there—the servant’s vulnerable and breathing flesh, in this fas- 
tidious upper room of his house, was some sort of unforeseen liability 
he could not meet. 

‘All right,’ he said with sudden sharpness. ‘Go now. . . . And keep 
your windows open, below.’ 

The Italian had caught the word ‘windows’ and now he smiled 
with all his white teeth, implying affectionate obedience. The wine 
inside him was still warm: if this high-minded Englishman insisted 
on the malarial airs of night sweeping through the house, then sweep 
they would. He’d open every crack of a window, everywhere, at 
once. 

‘Ecco, Commendatore. I go.’ 

He pivoted round in the doorway and, with a clatter of his boots, 
attacked the descent of the iron stair to the floor below. But the wine 
in his head had confounded his balance. He slipped, made a grab at 
the silk rope, missed it, and fell, bump after bump, down the spiral, 
his white jacket rucked up to his arm-pits. Stunned, he lay on the 
green carpet of the passage, his mouth open and whimpering. The 
Commander, meanwhile, hearing the commotion, hurried down the 
escape-hatch behind him. At first he thought the Italian was dying. 

‘Christ, man— what have you done?’ 

‘Signor, signor. .. .’ The servant’s eyelids fluttered, confused. ‘Sig- 
nor, signor. .. .’ 

‘All right,’ said Francis, ‘keep your head back.’ He bent down to 
the man, brushed back his tumbled hair, and presently carried him 
down to the basement and his room. The place was as stuffy as be- 
fore, the windows utterly shut. Francis laid the man on the bed with 
relief: the thick body had been hot to carry, and heavier than he’d 
imagined. 

‘Do you want a doctor, Scusi? A medico?’ 

‘No, Commendatore.’ The man began to explore the joints of his 
arms and his knees. ‘Niente,’ he brought out presently. And, sitting 
up, he grinned at Francis guiltily. 

‘I know,’ said Francis, nodding. ‘Too much vino, that’s what’s 
happened to you.’ Nevertheless, he drew back, trying to hold him- 
self aloof from the stuffy air of the man’s room, the animal smell. 
eg he observed distantly, ‘you’re lucky you didn’t break your 


The servant wiped his face with the back of his hands, childishly, 
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~ then cradled his arms to imply the Commander's having carried him 
downstairs. ‘Thank you, signor. You are good to me.’ 


‘All right,’ said Francis in his officer’s voice. ‘Go to bed now. You'll 
be up in the morning, I hope.’ And quickly he left the room, holding 
himself erect, his lips hard. 

In the morning the servant was not only up but careering about 
the house with the vacuum-cleaner. The Commander, seized with 
intolerable impatience, fetched his car and drove himself up to Lon- 


~ don, where he was a member of an officers’ club. Here he took a room 


for a week. It soothed him to be amongst men who remembered his 
distinguished record during the war. But, between drinks, he was 
worried: he had pains in his back, possibly lumbago. So he took his 
bonily handsome body to a doctor. The doctor, however, found 
nothing wrong, nothing whatever —the Commander had been play- 
ing too much golf perhaps. Francis pooh-poohed the idea. And the 
following evening, feeling strangely lost, he rang up his mother in 
Scotland. How was she? Her familiar frail voice wandered a little— 
she had been thinking, she said, of a pet cat that had been run over, 
long ago. Francis, hanging up after ten minutes of the cat, thought 
of flying north to see her, then decided —in words that surprised him 
—that he ‘wasn’t going to be turned out of his own house by a con- 
founded Italian manservant’, and sped himself and his car back to 
the coast. 

Scusi met him at the door. ‘Commendatore!’ His eyes blazed into 
welcome’ and he broke into gusts of Italian as he carried in the 
master’s suitcase. ‘Good, good. I fetch.’ 

The house was clean, everything in order, but oddly empty. Fran- 
cis, feeling he could not be alone with the Italian, promptly rang up 
several golf- and racing-cronies, inviting them in for a drink. And the 
cronies came, gladly. They drank his gin and his whisky and treated 
the Italian servant as though he were not there. But Francis knew he 
was there and sighed when, after the visitors’ cars had rolled away, 
Scusi came to speak to him. 

‘Very well, what is it?’ 

The servant, standing to attention, made his master understand 
that the signor and signora from Londra—his friends of a week or 
so back— would be coming again on the morrow, and might the sig- 
nora have a talk with the Commander? 

‘Yes, if she wants to, and if she doesn’t bring you vino.’ 

Francis dismissed the man and went early to bed. His touch of 
lumbago came back: he lay, stretched tautly between the sheets, 
thinking of his solitary life and finding its drawbacks sharpened by 


this pain which might or might not be imaginary. And why should 
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the ‘signora’ want to talk to him? The Commander groaned, got out 
of bed, and stood at his window looking at the dark sea. It was late 
September, an Indian summer on the coast, the stars bright without 
frost, the promenade as empty as a road in a dream. He lit a cigar- 
ette, then stubbed it out, shivering, listening to the silent house be- 
low him as though fearful of footsteps, a criminal entry. .. . And 
for the first time for years he thought of his dead wife with emotion: 
she had, after all, been his friend, his companion; they had lain 
awake together in this room, talking, talking. True, they had been 
lovers only with shame, unhappily, but in retrospect that did not 
seem important. Now he missed her and could not sleep. He lay 
down again, sighing. 

The following afternoon, at about five, he heard Scusi’s visitors 
arrive down the area steps. Francis sat reading. He had put off an 
afternoon’s bridge so as to be at home to the Cockney signora. And 
presently the manservant, after some whispering on the stairs, 
ushered her in to his master. She was dressed as before, in brown, 
with a collar of fox-tawny fur. Scusi himself hovered erect by the 
door with a grin of indecision. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Francis stiffly to the young woman. ‘Sit down.’ 

‘No, sir. I will stand, thank you.’ Now a parlourmaid’s trained 
tones overlaid the Cockney. ‘Giovanni’s English is so bad, sir,’ she 
went on, ‘that he has asked me to speak to you for him.’ 

‘Giovanni is learning,’ the Commander said, moved to defend his 
servant. ‘I’m teaching him.’ 

‘But he can’t explain himself,’ the woman said with dignity. ‘No, 
sir.’ 

‘Very well. Go ahead.’ 

‘He is grateful to you, sir, but it is too quiet here.’ She wiped her 
pale lips. ‘My husband has found him a place with an Italian firm in 
Soho. He will drive a van for them.’ 

“You mean Giovanni wants to leave me?’ 

‘He is an unhappy boy, sir. And he did not mean to be a cook.’ 

‘No,’ said Francis, ‘I’m afraid that’s painfully obvious. But, again, 
he is learning here.’ 

‘All the same, sir,’ said the woman, ‘he wishes to go. He wants to 
give you his week’s notice now.’ 

The Commander glanced across at his servant. ‘Ask him in Italian,’ 
he said brusquely to the young woman. 

She spoke for a minute to Scusi in his own tongue. 

‘Si, Commendatore,’ said Scusi at length, ‘it is true.’ 


‘Very well,’ Francis brought out obliquely. ‘Then I cannot stop 
him. He must go.’ 
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And presently the woman and Scusi vanished downstairs. A door 
‘slammed in the basement. Francis sat alone, his long hands on the 
arms of his chair. ‘Perhaps,’ he thought, with a nagging anxiety that 
brought sweat to his face, ‘perhaps this is for the best, though I don’t 
“want it—I don’t.’ And it seemed to him that he felt a weight in his 
back and arms, dragging him down towards the floor. 

For the next few days he was coldly polite to the Italian man- 
servant, trying not to look at him, keeping himself taut and aloof, 
even writing down his necessary instructions to the man, in Eng- 
lish. A sort of peace descended on the tense elegant little house facing 
the sea. And then, on the evening before the Italian was due to leave, 
the Commander had a telegram: his mother had died that morning 
in Edinburgh. He read the message at dinner and was bitterly stung 
with remorse: he should—yes, yes—have gone north from London 

= to see the old lady, not rushed back to the coast. Now it was too late. 
And his mind, his carefully controlled will, was torn in two with 
anguish. The manservant, who had brought him the telegram and 
remained to clear the table, moved about the room behind him. 

‘You are going tomorrow,’ Francis said abruptly, in Italian. 

‘Si, signor. To Londra.’ 

The Commander folded the telegram with cold fingers. And he 
heard his voice say: ‘Very well. Will you bring my coffee upstairs 
now, please.’ 

With the telegram in his pocket he walked slowly into the pas- 
sage, to the foot of the spiral stairway, while Scusi departed to the 
basement. Francis halted before the lowest of the iron treads. And 
suddenly he felt that he could not move or mount; the pain in his 
back was as paralysing as the sting of desolate grief in his heart. He 
stood without stirring, his hand inert on the silken rope, his eyes 
fixed unseeing on his own well-polished shoes. His life, he felt, had 
split apart in confusion, without a direction. 

The Italian, bearing the coffee-tray high, appeared behind him and 
waited, his gaze on the Commander’s lowered nape. ‘Commenda- 
tore?’ he said gently, puzzled. 

Francis raised his chin, without turning. ‘Listen,’ he said, in a be- 
wildered voice, ‘I must go away tonight, Scusi, I must go to Scotland. 
Do you hear?’ 

‘Signor?’ ree 

‘I must go away, repeated Francis. ‘And I have this pain.’ 

Again the Italian did not understand. But he sensed from the 
master’s tone that he was suffering, and he put the coffee-tray aside 

—on the floor—and stood ready to help. ‘Commendatore?’ he whis- 


pered with widening eyes. 
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The Commander looked at the youth, looked him up and down, 
fighting to destroy the body of his own grief. “We don’t even speak 
the same language,’ he brought out, ‘but my mother is dead.’ And he > 
repeated the last words in Italian. ‘Do you understand?’ 

Like a light, understanding switched on in the man’s face. His own 
mother in Italy was dead and the words went straight to his emo- 
tions, so that he took a step forward to support his master. ‘My pity, 
Commendatore,’ he said softly. 

Francis had seldom cried in his life. Now tears to which he was 
utterly hostile came chokingly into his throat. And, as though in de- 
fence, he put his hands on the small of his back. ‘Help me to sit down, 
Scusi. I’m in pain.’ 

‘Your mother—’ the Italian began. 

‘Yes, yes. Help me.’ 

The manservant, uncomprehending, took Francis’s arm and bend- 
ing forward as though to solace one of his own countrymen in adver- 
sity, kissed him on the cheek. ‘My pity, Commendatore,’ he repeated 
in English. 

Francis started back. The gesture had touched so naked a nerve of 
horror and shock in him that that the blow with which he answered 
the Italian was beyond the reach of his will, automatic. It went off 
like an explosion. He hit the man hard in the chest, feeling all the 
pain in his back rush upward and forward in a violent release of ten- 
sion directed at this tormentor who had offered him a pity he had 
not asked for. 

The man had almost fallen over backwards from the blow. Now 
he stood upright, breathing heavily: he was puzzled rather than 
angry. The English had curious customs, curious manners. He 
touched his chest, watching the Commander in amazement. 

Francis stood in silence, panting. ‘Very well,’ he said at last, his 


eyes Closed. “Very well. If I hurt you just now you will say no more 
about it.’ 


‘Si, Commendatore—’ 


‘That’s enough.’ Francis groped for the silk rope by the wall. ‘I 
shall travel to Scotland tonight, and you will go to London in the 
morning.’ He swung himself upstairs, without looking back. 

The manservant remained below. After a moment, seeing the 
coffee tray still on the floor, he shrugged and called up the stairs: ‘Suo 
caffé, signor?’ 

Francis heard the voice. ‘Bring the tray here,’ he answered. 
Astonishingly, the pain in his back had vanished. Now it was only his 
mind that hurt him—in this grief that he knew was not wholly grief 
on his mother’s death. Meanwhile, the Italian had put down the tray 
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_ and turned to leave the room. Something was ending. 


‘Scusi,’ the Commander called him back: then he did not know 
how to go on. He had hit the man, but he had struck himself harder 


_ and in some way he did not understand. ‘Giovanni,’ he brought out 


at last, in his officer’s voice, ‘I wish you luck in your future.’ 
‘Scusi, signor?’ 
The Commander began to pour his coffee. His feelings sought des- 


_ perately for the words he wanted, but the words would not come. In 


their place he said in a tight voice from which only an iron discip- 
line had banished the weakness of tears: ‘You must learn to speak 
English, Giovanni. You must get out of this habit of always saying 
“Scusi’. It’s a vice.’ 


The winds of late October hurried in from the sea across the cold 
beach and harried the fronts of the houses facing the promenade. 
The zinnias in the marine gardens were burnt up, gone weeks earlier. 
Gulls flickered above the terraced walk, searching for scraps in the 
dusk. 

‘How I dislike the winter,’ Myra Lanfrank shuddered as the Com- 
mander drew the curtains on the evening. She sipped at her sherry 
as at a cordial, her little fat ankles crossed before her. ‘Besides,’ she 
added, ‘both Geoffrey and | get rheumatism in that hovel of a bunga- 
low we built. . .. By the way. Francis, you had lumbago lately, didn’t 
you? How is it?’ 

‘It went, Myra.’ The Commander stood before the fire, a cigarette 
in his bony fingers. ‘I must have ricked my back, somehow, carry- 
ing something too heavy for me.’ He straightened himself and took 
his glass from the mantelpiece. ‘The pain disappeared before I went 
north.’ 

‘The funeral,’ Geoffrey Lanfrank nodded stolidly. ‘Well, we all 
have to lose our mammas some time.’ 

‘Our mammas and our servants,’ said Myra cheerfully, pursing 
her lips in thought. And presently she peered round the elegant room 
as though something were missing. ‘Incidentally, Francis, where’s 
your Wop? The good-looker with the silly name?’ 

The Commander had been listening to the wind shaking the house 
and to the roar of the sea beyond, the onset of winter. ‘Giovanni's 
delivering spaghetti in Soho, I believe,’ he said now, unsmiling. ‘I’ve 
replaced him here by a housekeeper who fills the basement with 
cheap scent.’ 

‘You ought to marry again, Francis,’ said Myra. 

The Commander shook his head. ‘One day, perhaps.’ He stared for 
a moment at his own reflection in the mirror then turned away, 
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rousing himself from melancholy. ‘One day perhaps, Myra.’ 

There was a silence. And presently Geoffrey Lanfrank said: “By the 
bye, Francis, I meant to tell you—I see that horse with the Eyetie 
name—Scusi, was it?—won one of the last races of the season at 
Kempton Park. You may have noticed.’ 

‘No,’ said the Commander. And it seemed to him that he overheard 
his own word cross the borders of all his trivial conversation with 
the Lanfranks and echo throughout some vast hollow space within 
him that he had never, until this moment, acknowledged to be his 
own life. He closed his eyes. And ‘No,’ he said again, with fear. 


Adrian Daintrey: Belgrave Square 
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My moral forces, always dissipated 
If I condone the least 
Fault that I should have hated 
In (say) 
Politician, prostitute or priest, 


Appear fanatical to a degree 
If ever I dispute 
Claims of integrity 
Advanced (say) 
By politician, priest or prostitute. 


But though your prostitute, priest or politician 
Be good or bad 
As such, I waive the ambition 
To curl (say) 
Chameleon-like on a Scots tartan plaid. 


BD. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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PENTHESILEIA 
(according to the Excidium Troial) 


Penthesileia, dead of profuse wounds, 

Was despoiled of her arms by Prince Achilles 
Who, for love of that fierce white naked corpse, 
Necrophily on her committed 

In the public view. 


Some gasped, some groaned, some bawled their indignation, 
Achilles nothing cared, distraught by grief, 

But suddenly caught Thersites’ obscene snigger 

And with one vengeful buffet to the jaw 

Dashed out his life. 


This was a fury few might understand, 
Yet Penthesileia, hailed by Prince Achilles 
On the Elysian plain, pauses to thank him 
For avenging her insulted womanhood 
With sacrifice. 


THE THREE PESSLES 


(‘In thirty of these burials, the black deposit of frag- 
mentized pots contained a small white quartz pebble 
associated -with two pieces of alien ware, one red por- 
phyry, the other a greenish stone, probably porphyry 
also. Their presence was clearly intentional.’ 
Proceedings of the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. xiv.) 


Is red the ghost of green? and green, of red? 
And white, the impartial light upon them shed? 
And I, my own twin, warring against me? 


Then, woman, take two jewels of porphyry, 

Well matched in weight, one green, one angry red: 
To light them with yourself, a pure moon-crystal, 
And lay them on my bier when I am dead. 
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Coming to London—1 


—_—i-—__— 


for a while both in Moscow and Warsaw, I had, by way of 

Berlin, reached Ostend. The winter of 1928-1929 had been 

more than usually emphatic, and although it was, I think, already 

April and the sun was shining, a wind which had also lately crossed 
Siberia did not make the crossing to Dover an enticement. 

It was still early in the morning, and the prospective passengers, 
congregated in the open air just before embarkation, were not in a 
jovial mood. I noticed that we were a mixed lot, by no means all 
English, and that among us was a tall Englishwoman with a figure 
like a cricket bat—straight, narrow, flat in front and only slightly 
convex at the back. Her tweeds, her long shanks and feet, her man- 
aging nose, and her inevitably prominent teeth would have made her 
splendid raw material for some virulent German or French car- 
toonist of the Boer War period. Her supercilious yet carrying voice 
was in keeping. It had in it more than a hint of arrogance, as if it 
were trying to convey that her position in life was so assured — 
racially, socially, and economically — that she had no need to worry 
about her want of feminine grace. One might fairly have classified 
her as an upper-middle-class ungentlewoman. After glancing round 
at the closed, bluish, resigned faces of the other passengers, she said 
to her male companion (possibly a son or nephew) in an ineffably 
condescending drawl, pitching her voice so that we could all hear 


her: 
‘Everybody has an expression as if they were just going to take 


the first fence.’ 

This was no doubt her idea of a bon mot. It was in its way true, 
and issuing from some jolly, saddle-bashing riding-mistress, it would 
have been harmless enough. But it did not seem harmless to me. It 
seemed as if she wanted us all to know that the language of the 
hunting field was natural to her, and that if it was not natural to us, 
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so much the worse for us, whatever we were. — 

Anybody may make some casual remark, in keeping with his 
nature and without harmful intention yet liable to make a bad im- 
pression when overheard. The bad impression made upon me on 
this occasion throws quite as much light upon me as upon the 
utterer. Being young, I was (I hope) suitably intolerant, but she had 
struck more of a chill into me than the east wind. | must try and ex- 
plain why. 

One of the effects of having left England when very young and of 
having been long absent was that although I came back with many 
pleasant memories of English people, places and things, I did come 
back a displaced person. I now understood, as I could not otherwise 
have understood, something of the strangeness a foreigner ap- 
proaching England for the first time might feel, especially if he 
lacked the comforts of a settled background, substantial capital, 
and secure prospects. Such a foreigner, even if unprejudiced, might 
feel some apprehension about the English character and some of the 
traits he might have heard attributed to it. I for my part harboured 
disagreeable memories of a certain English attitude to life against 
which I had from early childhood been in rebellion. And now that 
I had sometimes seen this attitude disagreeably exposed abroad, to 
the detriment of our national reputation, I was more sensitive to it 
and less ready to make allowances for it than before. 

As a child I had perceived though I could not then have defined 
this attitude. The adults I then liked least were certainly compla- 
cent, insular, and hypocritical. Any but athletic pleasures enjoyed by 
other people or by the young were liable to incur their disapproval 
and vindictiveness, and their ignorance of the non-British peoples of 
the world was tinged with contempt. Such types, residual from the 
Victorian era, are not yet extinct. In the lady of the first fence I had 
recognized instantly a female of the species. Each of us might have 
tickets to London, but my destination was quite different from hers. 
Her London would have been more alien to my temperament than 
some of the remote places I had known, than Hluhluwe or Nobori- 
betsu. 

I think that after arriving in England I must for some time have 
retained the formal and I suppose defensive manners to which I had 
become accustomed when living with the Japanese. I may also have 
brought with me some traces of protective colouring. 

“You've come back with a golden face,’ my mother said as soon 
as she saw me. 

Going about without a hat in Japan may have given my naturally 
anything but sallow skin a tinge of the local complexion. My eyes 
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were not slanted ‘at ten to two,’ as they say, nor had they developed 
the epicanthic fold, but they were sometimes as surprised at what 
they saw as Japanese eyes might have been. I remember for instance 
noticing with astonishment how well dressed English working men 
and girls were. They did not seem to be wearing working clothes at 
all. Were they now part of a one-class middle-class nation? Asa child 
I had caught glimpses of ragged tramps, barefooted urchins, and 
drunken viragoes. I saw none now. 

I continued my habit, then quite uncommon, of not wearing a 
hat, and some allusion being made to this at a luncheon party in 
London, an amiable man next to me said, ‘Oh, but don’t you think 
it looks a little shoppy to go about without a hat?’ I was puzzled by 
this until he explained that he meant like a shop assistant. | said it 
had not occurred to me, and I should not really mind much if I were 
mistaken for a shop assistant. I may say in parenthesis that he died 
a year or two later of pneumonia brought on in winter at his wife’s 
funeral. Instead of standing bareheaded by the grave he would have 
been wiser not to have taken off his hat. It may be necessary to suffer 
in order to be beautiful, it is hardly necessary to die for having taken 
the risk of looking like a shop assistant. 

Many people expect a writer to look like the image they have 
formed of him in their own minds. I had hardly set foot in England 
before somebody or other exclaimed, ‘Oh, but you don’t look in the 
least like your books!’ or, “You don’t look at all as I imagined you!’ 
Several times since then strangers have come up to me and begun a 
conversation, mistaking me for a doctor —each time a different doc- 
tor—and once I was congratulated on my successful treatment of a 
difficult case of hydrocele. I have thought these mistakes gratifying, 
because a doctor may be expected to have some insight into human 
nature and some powers of diagnosis, prognosis, and analysis. I re- 
member however that at the time of which I am writing I was said 
by a painter to look like ‘a mixture of Puck and Buddha’, so I suppose 
my evident but unconsciously acquired Eastern aspect was enlivened 
by gleams of Western playfulness. 

Having arrived in England I went to spend the summer with my 
parents in a house far enough from London for nightingales to be 
heard in the garden but not too far to prevent my dining in London 
and returning home by a late train. I was writing my second novel, 
and when it was finished I moved to London. What were my 
motives? First, the need to function as a writer, and to exercise and 
develop whatever talent I might possess, in what seemed at that 
moment the best environment. Next, curiosity about people and 
about London itself, and the impetus to unlock a London of one’s 
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own. Also, the need to earn a living. Those three main motives are, 
I believe, in the truthful order of precedence. : 

Looking back, I am mildly surprised at my unworldliness. I had 
no responsibility to contribute to the support of others, no intention 
of marrying, and almost no interest in trying to make more money 
than was needful to keep myself clothed, fed, warm, and clean, and 
to perform such small acts of charity or present-giving and make 
such modest returns of hospitality as might be possible for an in- 
digent bachelor. I had no wish to impress anybody with my manner 
of living and felt no need to own or use many of the things that many 
people find indispensable, like a telephone, a car, or a club. I had not 
the faintest ambition to write best-sellers: it would never have 
occurred to me that my cast of mind was at all fitted to engage the 
interest of a large public. I have never been pushful, and would not 
have dreamed of soliciting any kind of favour or help from the 
eminent or the rich, from relations or friends, or of asking for any 
kind of job. Such ambition as I had lay entirely in the twin spheres 
of personal relationships and of literature. 

I cannot pretend that I came to London a stranger. My family had 
had associations with it for at least four centuries, and I had myself 
often stayed there when young. I was now twenty-five, and several 
years had passed since the publication in London of my first novel, 
the MS of which had travelled, I suppose, some six thousand miles 
to the Hogarth Press. I had also published two books of short stories, 
which, like the novel, had been well received—at least in some 
quarters. I had therefore in some respects more self-confidence than 
I should have had if I had not yet published anything. 

I felt also some diffidence. What I almost wholly lacked, because 
when I had left England ten years before I had been too young to 
have formed any very close or settled or habitual friendships, were 
threads to take up, or a circle to re-enter. And yet for this lack, 
which displaced persons must expect, I was wonderfully compen- 
sated by friends luckily won by my earliest published writings. 

For example, while living in Japan I had received a fan-letter 
from an hotel in Sicily. It had been written by an Englishman of 
about my own age, whose name was new to me. He had understood 
or enjoyed what I was driving at and had so warmly responded to 
my writings that he wanted to make my acquaintance if I happened 
to be about at any time. I wrote and told him that I had arrived in 
England, we arranged to meet, and a friendship began which lasted 
until his death. He was a gay and imaginative companion, not a 
writer, with a somewhat different experience of the world from 
mine, better off than myself, extremely hospitable, and with a per- 
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manent family establishment in London, which became almost like 
an extra home to me. Under his roof | first met a variety of remark- 
able men and women, including Paul Robeson, Walter Sickert and 
Julien Green. 

I was no less welcomed by my publishers, Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf, in those days established in Tavistock Square. To feel that 
they believed in me was much; they had published my books; 
Leonard Woolf used to send me other people’s books for review in 
the Nation, of which he was then literary editor; and soon after my 
arrival they were good enough to invite me to the first of a long 
series of evenings in Tavistock Square. Besides enjoying their beauti- 
ful manners, incomparable conversation, and delicious food and 
wine, I was enabled to meet there for the first time many persons of 
literary distinction or unusual character, among them Lytton 
Strachey, Lowes Dickinson, E. M. Forster, T. S. Eliot, Desmond Mac- 
Carthy, Lady Ottoline Morrell, and Hugh Walpole. About some of 
these I could find much to say—but not just yet. However, as an 
indication of the different levels on which it was possible for life to 
go on a quarter of a century ago, I may say that Lady Ottoline, with- 
out knowing it, occasioned one of the two most old-world remarks 
I have ever heard. Far from London an old noblewoman, hearing 
Lady Ottoline praised as a patron of artists, said gravely, ‘But she 
has betrayed our Order.’* 

At Tavistock Square I sometimes met persons I had met before. I 
remember Virginia Woolf being surprised, when she introduced me 
to the beautiful Rosamond Lehmann, that I knew her already. The 
discovery aroused her characteristic and professional curiosity as to 
how, when and where. Often writers of memoirs say little about 
those curious links—like the movement in the Lancers known as 
‘the grand chain’—by which acquaintance is extended. I think I 
first met Rosamond Lehmann through Stephen Spender, then still 
an undergraduate at Oxford; and Stephen Spender had been brought 
forward by a Frenchman (once described as ‘le seul survivant du dix- 
huitiéme siécle’) whom I had met through my old friend, Laurens 
van der Post, at that time living in London. 

Through former friends and acquaintances at home and abroad 
new perspectives opened every day. Each day brought its own ex- 


1 The other remark is not strictly relevant, but seems worth preserving in a 
footnote. A prince of a reigning royal house, having to move out of a small 
private room into a large hall where it was his and his wife's duty to mingle 
with an expectant crowd of respectable dresséd-up citizenry and to make 
conversation with them, glanced at a clock, took her hand, and said to her, 
‘Well, come along, X., it’s time to charge the mob. 
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citement, seeing John Gielgud act, perhaps, or hearing Edith Sitwell 
read her poems; sitting to a sculptor, or being invited to contribute 
to a periodical; an old book, or a new face; a good idea, or a naughty 
caprice. 

‘Tell me, who’s that?’ I asked in a mixed gathering. 

‘That’s Harold Monro,’ said one of his contemporaries, and then 
called out to him in a teasing voice, ‘Monro! Miaow, miaow!’ 
~ Monro turned, looked displeased, and said in a serious tone: 

‘That’s a good poem, Z. That’s a good poem.’ 

The allusion was to a poem of Monro’s called ‘Milk for the Cat’, 
which in those days was widely familiar, and which had earned him 
a then surprising sum of money in anthology fees. 

I looked at Monro with respectful curiosity. His own poetry had 
seemed to me like the voice of someone encaged or immured and 
trying in vain to get out: it is by no means all so gently domesticated 
and descriptive as the poem about the cat. As a boy at Rugby I had 
had ‘rhyme sheets’ from the Poetry Bookshop hung on my wall, best 
of all De la Mare’s ‘Arabia’ with gaudy decorations by (I expect) 
Lovat Fraser: I still know it by heart. The successive volumes of 
Georgian Poetry, breaking in upon the post-Victorian twilight, had 
been as quickening to many of my generation, believe it or not, as a 
display of fireworks. I had lately visited the Poetry Bookshop for the 
first time, with its temple-like atmosphere and its polychromatic 
lining of ‘slim volumes’. I should think better of London if it still had 
the Poetry Bookshop. 

I think it true to say that I was far more interested in looking at 
pictures than in mixing with writers of my own age. I found it more 
useful and quieter and in general more pleasant. Having had to ac- 
custom my eyes to look at Chinese painting and the decorative arts 
of Japan, often with the utmost pleasure and admiration, I had for 
some time before leaving the Far East become aware that those eyes 
were starved for the sight of European painting. There is perhaps 
some significance in the fact that the painter who gave me the 
deepest satisfaction at this time in London was Poussin: those classi- 
cal myths, those still, immortal gestures, those yellow draperies in 
some eternal-seeming golden light, nourished same impoverished 
appetite in me—but did not prevent me going round from gallery to 
gallery to see what was new. 

When a young man comes to London the first question is where- 
abouts in London he is going to live. I should not have cared to live 
in Bloomsbury, architecturally pleasing though much of it was. In 
spite of my indebtedness to some of its more conspicuous denizens 
and my respect and growing affection for them I had no wish to be 
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identified with anything like a movement, coterie, or literary 
school, however notable, and the word ‘Bloomsbury’ already had 
literary and often quite false and misinformed connotations. I did 
not care for the Thames-side climate of Chelsea, which I knew of old, 
nor for its new well-to-do floating population of Bohemian monkeys. 
Kensington was too sober, Mayfair too smart; and when I saw in 
some paper an advertisement of ‘chambers near Hyde Park’ I fol- 
lowed it up. 

I envisaged one of those quiet, clean, comfortable, old-fashioned 
establishments not far from the Marble Arch, kept by some urbane 
ex-butler whose wife had been a housekeeper or lady’s maid, in 
which when I was young my parents had sometimes taken rooms on 
short visits to London. I was quite mistaken. Imagination could 
hardly have allowed for what lay in hiding beyond that advertise- 
ment. 

The house was in Bayswater, to which I was not at all disinclined. 
My grandparents had lived in Bayswater, my parents had been 
married there, and in 1918 I had tottered light-headedly out of a 
Bayswater nursing-home after recovering from the Spanish in- 
fluenza. Besides, Bayswater in 1929 was not gloomy and decayed as 
it was in 1949: the Victorian age—called Edwardian in its last phase, 
which lasted until 1914—and the afterglow of Victorian prosperity 
had not yet wholly faded. Lest I be accused of trying to revert to the 
past, let me say that I did not hanker for it but was pleased or 
amused by what was left of it. 1 was pleased and amused by the as- 
pect of the house now calling itself ‘chambers’. Externally it was 
eighteen-sixtyish, villa-like, not tall and gaunt but with a cheerful 
light stucco facade, some pretty leafage inside the heavy iron gate, 
and its front door approached by a flight of welcoming and dignified 
steps under a projecting glass roof. Inside it had an air of spacious- 
ness, bareness, and improvization: I saw that it was scantily fur- 
nished. I took at once to the lively and pretty young Jewess who re- 
ceived me and explained that she was only just opening up the 
house. She made some passing allusion to her husband, but he did 
not materialize. I took a large unfurnished room on the first floor 
with a bathroom adjoining it and with a view of a roseate Sweden- 
borgian church; I furnished it with a bed, a desk, and other necessary 
things, and arranged for breakfasts and for other meals if I wanted 
them. I had come to London. 

From a literary point of view it turned out to be no disadvantage 
to me that the Jewess’s husband was a homicidal maniac. An equi- 
vocal character, he was alleged to have some Mexican or American 
Indian blood. His delusional insanity expressed itself in various 
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ways, its mainspring being a jealous suspicion of all other men in 
relation to his wife, particularly those within a radius of several 
miles, of course including myself. The greater their propinquity, the 
greater his agitation. When it reached a climax one November night 
he butchered her in the presence of their child, and would, I was 
later assured, have butchered me in my sleep if I had not happened 
to be away for the weekend. Beginner’s luck, again, for me. 

I did not immediately quit the house, as I had invited some guests 
to a party there a week or two later and there seemed no reason for 
putting them off. Soon after the party I moved to an obscure dwel- 
ling in a mews. It had character, and was called ‘The Boreen’ (Irish, 
I was told, for a lane), but the French friend to whom I have already 
alluded nicknamed it ‘une ténébreuse affaire’ after the story of that 
name by Balzac. I was not there long. Early in 1930 I was invited to 
go on a rather grand tour of Europe, to be followed by a sojourn in 
Greece. I accepted the invitation, and my six months of acclimatiza- 
tion in London were over. 

After a year or two I wrote a novel based on the circumstances 
of the crime. It had some success and was chosen by the Book 
Society, then a fairly new institution. If, when coming to London, I 
had not taken an independent line of action and if I had not settled 
in those ‘chambers near Hyde Park’ I should not have learned, or 
learned so soon, a good deal about people that I did learn, and I 
should not have been able or inclined to write that particular book, 
the work of a displaced person in a houseful of displaced persons. 
Accordingly if I were asked by a young literary aspirant what to do 
when coming to London, I might think that if he did not know what 
to do his aspiration could not be very purposeful, but I should per- 
haps suggest to him (arguing from my own experience) that a domes- 
tic life based in a non-literary and experimental environment might 
be more useful to him than going into a huddle for twenty-four 
hours out of every twenty-four with half-baked would-be littéra- 
teurs in bars, studios, clubs and beds: or it might not. I think I would 
also say that he might take and even cultivate opportunities of con- 
sorting with his elders and betters as well as with his coevals. 

My present opinion is that London has become hardly fit to live 
in, that life in large cities may be over-stimulating to the young, and 
that frequent inhalations of fresh air help to counterbalance the 
mad metropolitan lures, and the insidious scurrying, noise, and dirt 

In conclusion I may say that I was to some extent in the confi- 
dence of the young woman who was murdered. Even more in her 
confidence was a cousin of hers, now also dead. He was a well-known 
and I hope singularly indiscreet consultant in Harley Street, who 
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some time later chose to tell me the secret horrors of the poor 
woman’s life. I think, on the whole, they can well remain among the 
many things I do not choose to write about, but I intend to allow 
the specialist himself a reappearance in my pages. In the vast human 
comedy of London in the nineteen-thirties, to which I had had such 
an irregular introduction, his fortunes were clandestinely linked, as 
in some sinister Balzacian invention, with those of a variety of men 
and women. 


Minos Argyrakis: Whitechapel Road 
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The old must have incentives 

To play the part of the young 
(Praise to the fruitful need); 

This row of elms wants pruning, 
So like a boy I have come 

To the swinging top of the tree. 
The low sun coins the leaves. 
Through the fall-gold windows 

I watch the lengthening rays 
Cross the foreground stubble, 
Touch the white hives of the bees, 
Where the corn rows are standing. 


Along the river Des Plaines 

In the dark mass of the wood, 

Ash and maple turning 

Are first yellow in the green. 
Beyond is the sweep of the prairies. 
It was here that Indians 

In the memory of our fathers 
Burned off the grass of winter, 

In the sweet forage of spring 

Luring the wild buffalo; 

The braves in the wood by the river 
Waited and loosed their arrows. 


That brick house at the crossroad 


Was built on one of frame; 
At its core is a log cabin, 
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Beebe 2 Wc He laughed to himself, I : eee. 

Sa _ As he set the saplings, and told: oo oe 

oa ‘As a boy I cleared the land 7 ee 
And ploughed the first furrows; i - 
Now I forest it again.’ 


The cycles return and are changed, es 
Ours and the land’s; the interval at 
Pain brings more than shadowed 

ny. Age—the texture of these 

as) Dreams, gold in the day’s 

‘| Decline. All things add riches 

a To us; by bitter need 

We take the autumnal vision. 

So, to the sport of a boy, 
I come with creaking knees; 
Climb in the swaying branches, 
To prune these hard-earned trees. 
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een before and was never to see again. She had known her at 

the Ladies’ College in Jersey, and I had imagined a most refined 
young lady, speaking English so fluently that she had come to speak 
French with a slight English accent. At any rate that was how Mother 
had described her to me during the few days while we were waiting 
for her, as we got her room ready; it was the best bedroom in the 
house at Goulsou, where we had gone to live when things got better. 

I was disappointed to see a lady of Mother’s age arrive, but this 
lady brought with her a young girl just a little bigger than I was, her 
own daughter, who promptly treated me like an old friend. 

She was quite unlike the girls of the Ladies’ College, as I had imag- 
ined them. She had not got that dreamy, reserved, slightly melan- 
choly look that Mother wore on the photograph she sometimes 
showed me. This was a tall tomboy of a girl, a strapping creature 
with a brilliant complexion and brusque manners, who would grab 
me by the hand and force me to run through the field, breathlessly, 
as far as the bank where the hazels grew. When she had let loose the 
storm that was brewing within her, when a trace of foam was break- 
ing at the corner of her lips, she would throw herself down on the 
ground and force me to sit down beside her. Then she would take 
hold of my hand, lay it on her throat and draw it down a little lower 
under her blouse, laughing and throwing back her head and, instead 
of growing calmer, breathing faster and faster. 

I didn’t like this sort of thing at all. I blushed and my hand shook. 
I didn’t know whether I ought to leave it where the girl had put it. 
I felt a sort of hatred for her. I would have liked to grapple with her 
like a boy to make her feel my strength, throw her on to her back, 


press her shoulders together. . . . But you couldn’t fight wi i 
and I was at a loss what to do. : be ec 


[= year, Mother had a visit from a friend whom I had never 
S 
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Then she thrust away my hand with a sharp gesture, gave me an 
angry glare, burst out laughing, and jumped up, pulling me by the 
arm and making me run off again. Within a few days I had taken a 
violent dislike to her and I began to climb trees to get away from her. 
She pursued me up the hazel-tree and up the elder-tree. Then I took 
refuge in the magnolia. I thought she would not be able to follow me 
there. It was a very hard tree to climb, straight as a telegraph pole, 
with widely-spaced branches. 

In no time | had climbed up higher than the house, up to the last 
fork of all, which was my favourite perch. I could sit there as though 
in an armchair, facing the trunk, with my legs dangling into the void. 
It was a wonderful place, a windy, silent place, and | felt happy. 
When I was wedged up there in my crows’-nest I could see nothing 
above me but the topmost branches of the tree and the sky above the 
highest flower, like a lily in bloom. : 

I was barely settled in this watchtower when I heard someone 
panting beneath me. I bent over, at the risk of losing my balance, 
and I saw her; she had reached the middle of the tree already. She 
was clutching the black trunk between her thighs and climbing up, 
inch by inch, hauling herself up by grasping the main boughs as 
though they were the rungs of a ladder. She was climbing clumsily, 
but she was climbing none the less. Her short skirt was rumpled up. 
The rough bark must have scraped her skin and hurt her. The 
thought of that gave mea certain delight. ‘Serves her right. . .. That'll 
teach her!’ But she had reached my level already and was clinging 
with both hands to a small branch just below the fork where I was 
sitting. 

‘Take care. . . . This wood’s as brittle as glass.’ 

‘Let me come up beside you or I'll fall,’ she answered. 

‘There’s not room for two.’ 

‘On top of you then.’ 

‘The branch won't bear us both.’ 

‘Never mind, we’ll both fall down together.’ 

‘You're crazy ... and besides, if you sat down on top of me. .. your 
legs are all bare.’ 

‘So’re yours,’ she said with a short laugh, hoisting herself up beside 
me. 

She was panting, just as when she had made me run through the 
field. Her face was close to mine. I could see it in profile. Her green 
eyes were protuberant and the light seemed to shine through them. 
A little crease ran round the base of her throat; her neck was like a 
dove’s. She had begun to slide over on top of me. Her back was 
pressed against my chest. Her legs, further apart than mine, were 
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astride of me. Her head was thrown back; it was wedged against my 
shoulder and her cheek was touching mine. 

‘Are you all right?’ she asked me. 

‘No,’ I answered furiously, trying to pull my shorts down as far 
as my knees. 

‘Silly ass!’ she said, making herself heavier still. 

‘Let me get down.’ 

‘You can climb down holding me in your arms. I'll let myself be 
carried.’ 

‘Td be killed!’ 

‘We might try sitting another way,’ she whispered in my ear. ‘If I 
were to turn round...’ 

When you haven’t said ‘no’, you seem to be saying ‘yes’. She 
thought | had consented, and raised herself up a little. I took advan- 
tage of this to slip along the fork of the branch. I grasped the trunk 
between my legs and let myself slide down to the foot of the tree. I 
planted my feet firmly on the ground and looked up at her. There 
she sat, twenty-five feet above me, leaning back against the main 
branch, still laughing, and looking up at the topmost magnolia 
flower, like a lily in bloom, over her head. 

During the following days I had a chance to escape from my tor- 
mentress. The Certificat d’Etudes exam was in a week’s time. It was 
easy to pretend that I had to work. | mustn’t make mistakes over the 
double letters in colonne, nor forget the nine times table or the sub- 
prefectures of the Vendée... . 

Actually I was working half-heartedly, spending my time day- 
dreaming. | had thrown off this wild girl, but I was obsessed with 
the thought of her mother. What a wonderful woman she was: al- 
ways somewhat melancholy, like my own mother, but, like her, 
capable of laughing as she told stories about the Ladies’ College 
where all the girls were so refined. I had realized that she had had 
misfortunes, not the same misfortunes as Mother’s, but more serious 
ones. .. . She was divorcing her husband. 

“You'll start life afresh,’ Mother would say to her, clasping her 
hands in her own. 

‘But I don’t want to!’ she would reply, and I caught a note of ter- 
ror in her voice, as though she were refusing to submit to an ordeal 
from which she had suffered too much already. 

‘Not just yet,’ Mother would murmur, ‘but one day you'll want 
to!’ 

I used to be overcome with terror myself on hearing these conver- 
sations. It seemed to me that Mother’s friend was threatened with 
some horrible torture. What happened when you wanted to start 
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life afresh? Did you have to go to the doctor? Did you have to have 
an operation? Did they use a great case of instruments like the one 
I’d seen in our visitors’ room, a great green leather case full of pin- 
cers and lancets, curved scissors, little black brushes and bottles? 
What did they do with those instruments? What part of your 
body... 

| felt I was on the verge of some terrible secret, some private femi- 
nine matter of which I couldn’t speak to anyone. The most dreadful 
part of it was that every time I thought about Mother’s friend | 
seemed to be thinking about Mother too. I felt guilty about this but 
I couldn’t stop myself. It was all very terrible and, quite certainly, 
strictly forbidden — perhaps on pain of death! 

But not even the pain of death would have prevented me from 
looking at the ankles of the lady who was going to start life afresh. 
Actually, you could hardly see them. They were always covered up 
by the flounce of her skirt and, if the skirt was raised, by the clouds 
of lace on her petticoat. Perhaps that was why I wanted to see them 
so badly. One day, though, I had happened to catch sight of them. 
Indeed, I had seen more than her ankles. . . . 1 was passing in front of 
the room where Mother had put her friend. The door was ajar...a 
pair of dainty shoes, a pair of slender ankles, a pair of round black- 
sheathed calves under a short, starched petticoat flashed before my 
eyes. I had even caught sight of a long corset, the laces of which were 
only drawn tight at the waist and which spread out below like a 
ballet-dancer’s skirt! . . . What would happen to all these hidden 
things when the lady started life afresh? it took my breath away to 
think of it, and I felt sick with disgust when I looked at the bare 
calves of her daughter, who lay sprawling on the seat and watched 
me leaving the house with the green eyes of a cat watching a bird. 

All that week these guilty, unfamiliar thoughts filled my mind. I 
felt sure they would make me fail in my exam. How could one re- 
member the nine times table, the sub-prefectures of France or the 
double letters of the word ‘colonne’ if one was thinking about what 
was hidden under ladies’ petticoats? Ladies might start their lives 
afresh but meanwhile boys might waste theirs. Perhaps I was wast- 
ing mine. I shut myself up so as to think of nothing but my work and 
I set to work resolutely, my head full of figures and cabalistic for- 
mulae representing the French sub-prefectures or else those double- 
lettered words whose secrets they disclosed, like a bunch of keys 
opening all doors. 

On the day of the exam, only pure thoughts were in my heart. 
You couldn’t think of corsets or skirts or petticoats, ankles or stock- 
ings on a day like that. I had sharpened my pencils, chosen my pens 
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and slipped clean blottirg-paper into my pad. I did my best. By an 
amazing coincidence the word colonne occurred in the dictation. 
My memory suddenly went completely blank, and I let chance de- 
cide for me how it should be written. The tests took place early in 
the morning and began again early in the afternoon, and the results 
were announced after two or three hours. You were even given your 
diploma, signed in advance by the Minister. 

Thus it was about five o’clock in the afternoon that M. Martin 
came out of the room where the masters were in session. He stood 
on the door-step and gave me a little wink: ‘It’s all right!’ he told me, 
‘and I’m glad to see that you can at last spell colonne.’ 

I had passed. I waited to get my diploma with the Minister's sig- 
nature and then dashed home as though I were clinging to an imag- 
inary train. 

She was standing in front of the garden gate, not the mother, but 
my enemy, the daughter, the girl who made me run through the vine- 
yards and chased me up the trees. 

‘T’ve passed!’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘so that’s over. Now you can forget about it.’ 

She had grasped me by the hands and was looking at me with a 
savage little gleam in her eyes. The garden gate is at the end of the 
long alley. Box-bushes shelter you there; it’s like a room in the open 
air. 
‘Come on,’ she said, dropping her voice. 

‘Where d’you want to go?’ 

‘Why, here .. .’, she whispered in my ear. 

“We're here already,’ I answered, trying to shake my hands free. 

But she was gripping them in hers and I felt that I should not be 
the stronger of the two. Her face was as close to mine as the day she 
had climbed up beside me at the top of the magnolia tree. And I saw 
the green globes of her eyes, as I had seen them on that day, with 
Fat shining through them as through a glass of peppermint cor- 

ial. 

‘Stop being stupid. .. . Kiss me now.’ 

She was no longer the little girl who had laughed as she lay on the 
grass or sprawled on top of me, high up in the highest tree in our 
neighbourhood. She had a furious, determined expression. And I felt 
as though the smell of the box-bushes was her smell, a harsh and 
maybe poisonous smell, which terrified me. 

‘Kiss me,’ she said, stamping her foot. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to show my paper to Mother .. . and I'd like 
to show it to yours too,’ 


‘Pooh! Show your paper to your mother? What paper?’ 
§2 
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‘My certificate . . . the Minister's certificate. . . . It’s under my arm 


a and now you've gone and crumpled it....’ 


‘Idiots’ certificate!’ 

‘You've not got one... .’ 

‘How d’you know what I’ve got?’ 

‘I don’t want to know....’ 

‘Oh, of course, you're too little. .. . You don’t know anything yet.’ 

‘| know more than you... .’ 

‘More than me? More than me?’ 

‘Yes. ... I've got my Certificate of Study.’ 

‘What a certificate!’ 

‘Let me alone. . . . Let me go.’ 

‘You're sure? You're quite sure? One, two, two-and-a-half . . .’ 

She had stopped. The light no longer filtered through her eyes. 
They were green as box-leaves, with the same opacity and the same 
smell. 

‘.. Three! All right,’ she said, dropping my hands; and suddenly 
she became somebody quite different. 

We walked along the box-alley without speaking a word, more 
like strangers than like enemies, a little apart from one another; she 
was in front, and I seemed to be following her. My mother and her 
friend were sitting on the green bench, beside the magnolia tree, 
under the laurustinus. She went and sat beside them, pulling her skirt 
well over her round knees. 

‘He's passed,’ she said with an air of indifference. 

She left four days later, without having paid the slightest attention 
to me again. I have never seen her since. 

I suppose her mother started life afresh. 1 know they went very 
far away and | imagined it was to India, though I didn’t quite know 
why. Perhaps it was because of the stamps I used to pul] off the en- 
velopes of the letters my mother used to get from them on her birth- 
day, for many years. But were these really Indian stamps? I cannot 
even remember the name of that wild girl who frightened me so 
when I was eleven and she was fourteen. But, although I have 
changed house so many times, and have seen so many homes closed 
down through deaths or wars, I have kept the diploma of my Certi- 
ficat d’Etudes, still crumpled 2s it was that day when I clutched it 
under my arm as she stared into my eyes with her green eyes glitter- 
ing with rage. 
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The Man ‘if the Seed 


8 


Idling I walk green under the grand waves. 

Or in stone faces make my burrow, lonely. 

Or twist through zigzag tree-tops past their whips. 
] turn and tumble at the sterns of ships. 

Hollow I am the footsteps in long caves. 

The man in the cloud don’t heed, it is me only. 


And dark in my sometimes self I take the dark 

Close to my famished breast where worlds of weeping 
Slide their sad stars down twinkling in daylight. 

These hands are shafts of shadows, these nails are night, 
And round my bones, my frail and songless ark, 

My arms are crooked with their crooked keeping. 


O you who usher in, where must I go 

To perfect your strange will? What single acre 
Holds out its thorns in lamentation for 

The love of its predestined wanderer? 

Where does its wildness grow more wild to know 
Its lunatic beloved, its tall moonraker? 


Echoing who lies loud under riverbeds? 

Who on what freezing branch dies of his singing 
While you who bowed him into being move 
Gravely about horizons that will prove 

Bounds of an acre only, where love down sheds 
Peace on the seed and anguish on its springing? 
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A Visit to the Villa Edouard Sept 
Stn Bcat > Sane 


y father, a contemporary of Oscar Wilde, was actually 

better acquainted with his brother, the journalist Willie 

Wilde; on the other hand, Robert Ross (though not a rela- 
tive of ours) was a frequent visitor at my grandmother’s house and 
had given her a copy, flatteringly inscribed, of a book entitled 
Masques and Phases, which later passed into my possession, while 
his elder brother Alec was a close friend of Father's and may even 
have been at school with him, though I am not certain of this. 

‘But Oscar?’ I would persist: for, ever since I had read The Picture 
ef Dorian Grey a year before, at the age of seventeen, I'd taken a 
passionate interest in everything pertaining to its author, about 
whom I planned, one day, to write a novel called Paradox; ‘You 
must have known Oscar too?’ 

‘Oscar Wilde,’ my father said, ‘was his own worst enemy, poor 
fellow’ —it was a description which, in his view, could equally apply 
to me—‘Great charm when he chose to use it, of course, but arro- 
gant, incurably arrogant. . . - here my father, never conspicuous, 
himself, for abject humility, still less when young, shook his head 
reproachfully and sighed. ‘Everybody shouting “Author” and he'd 
come out in front of the curtain smoking a cigarette. Gold-tipped, 
too, like one of those things you smoke. Couldn’t expect the public 
to like that, but damned if Wilde didn’t seem to take a deliberate 
pride in antagonizing everybody. I remember, for example, the 
first time I met him. .. .’ 

This initial encounter had taken place in a London club with 
literary and theatrical associations, where my father was entertain- 
ing a visiting French comedian, known as Marius, to dinner. The 
meal was halfway through when Oscar Wilde entered the dining 
room. (‘Great big hulking man, six feet two and seventeen stone at 
least’—-my father was some inches taller and more than a stone 
heavier—‘Effeminate? Far from it. He’d hands like a butcher.’ 
1 This detail is confirmed in some descriptions, though not by photographs, 
of Wilde. 
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Affected, yes. Very overbearing manner. Damson velvet dinner coat, 
wouldn’t swear he wasn’t wearing a frilled shirt as well.’) Wilde 
recognized Marius and came over to greet him with great cordiality. 
Pulling up a chair without invitation, he sat down at the table as if 
unaware of my father’s presence, and at once initiated a conversa- 
tion in fluent French; Marius made several embarrassed attempts to 
interrupt the flow and introduce his host, but in face of Father’s 
evident annoyance and Wilde’s determination to ignore these tenta- 
tive overtures, he soon desisted and pecked at the food on his plate, 
answering Oscar only in monosyllables. In defiance of the club regu- 
lations, Wilde lit a gold-tipped cigarette and continued his mono- 
logue; Father, swallowing his anger, tried to concentrate on the next 
course; Marius, by now completely silent, had given up eating alto- 
ether. 

< At last, as the savoury was served, Wilde turned to my father with 
a start of apology, and addressing him in English: ‘I do hope you'll 
forgive me, sir, and you too, my dear Marius—the pleasure of see- 
ing you again must be my excuse—it is really unpardonable to in- 
trude at your table and to speak a language perhaps unfamiliar to 
your friend... .’ 

Father interrupted, speaking for the first time and with his suavest 
smile: ‘Ne vous génez pas, monsieur Wilde, je vous en prie. J’ai fait 
mes études en France, et j’ai pu, par conséquent, suivre votre dis- 
cours sans trop de difficulté,’ and in English: ‘If I may be allowed to 
say so, sir, you speak French very well—for an Irishman.’ 

But whatever personal distaste for Wilde he may have felt, and 
whatever verbal skirmishes they may have had, my father had 
nevertheless registered a violent protest when, after the sentence, 
Oscar’s plays were presented in London without acknowledgement 
to the author, and had incurred much unpopularity by arguing that 
figures more prominent in the social register should also have stood 
trial if homosexuality were indeed to be treated as a criminal 
offence (a measure to which he declared himself rigorously op- 
posed): this led to the suggestion, from a man named Cope-Frazer, 
that my father was himself, in the current phrase, ‘addicted to un- 
natural practices’. Father, having recently got married, was not un- 
reasonably annoyed; he replied by first throwing Cope-Frazer 
through the glass of a french window and then bringing a suit 
against him for slander: despite a counter threat of proceedings for 
assault, the case was settled out of court in my father’s favour, after 
which no further allegations of this sort were made, though Father 
continued for long afterwards to defend Wilde in public whenever 
the occasion arose. 
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‘What about Frank Harris?’ | asked. 

‘The Fortnightly Review man? Not above a bit of blackmail now 
and again, when it suited him—or so they used to say. Only knew 
him by sight myself, so I’ve no right to talk. Used to live here in 
Nice, too... he and your Uncle Bertie were as thick as. .. .’ Just in 
time he bit back a simile which might have been only too apt in both 
cases: ‘Well, intimate anyway. Better ask Bertie if you want to know 
anything about Harris.’ 

‘I’m lunching with him tomorrow.’ 

‘Are you now? Funny, I thought he was in Algiers.’ 

‘Not Uncle Bertie, Father — Frank Harris.’ 

The effect of this deliberately casual statement was all I could 
have wished: ‘Lunching with Harris? Don’t mean to say he’s still 
alive? Why he must be older than I am.’ At the age of seventy-two, 
my father had come to believe that if not actually immortal, he was 
destined at any rate to survive all other members of his generation: 
it disturbed him to find that any of these still existed contempor- 
aneously. 

‘He’s not only alive, but still in Nice,’ I said; ‘Working on a Life 
of Shaw. I haven’t met him yet, but apparently he may help to get 
my novel printed.’ 

‘But surely,’ my father said, ‘Harris no longer has a magazine or 
any other means of publication at his disposal?’ 

‘No, but he might arrange it somehow.’ 

‘God bless my soul. Well, be sure you don’t give him any money.’ 


The friend responsible for my invitation to luncheon at the Villa 
Edouard Sept, in Cimiez, a suburb in the hills overlooking Nice, 
where Frank Harris lived during the last years of his life, was called 
Amberly. He was in his middle thirties, an explorer and archaeolo- 
gist of private means, who, while of conspicuously English origin, 
had become, in some manner not easy to elucidate, a Belgian mar- 
quis, though he never made use of this title. Amberly had known 
Frank Harris for many years, and once showed me a volume of his 
short stories, with an affectionate inscription and a coloured frontis- 
piece depicting a large young man bathing naked, with his back 
turned, in a rock-pool, for which Amberley, some time before, had 
posed as a model. ' 

Amberly had often urged me, as an admirer of Oscar Wilde, to 
meet Harris, who, as he pointed out, ‘was, after all, practically our 
last link with the Great Man’; there was also the chance that he 
might find a publisher for the novel that I’d just written: and though, 
at eighteen, I was apt to scorn the idea that an author should at- 
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tempt to succeed by any means other than the exercise of literary 
talent, an actual possibility—however remote—of getting one’s 
work published was not of course.to be neglected. 

As I set out with Amberly, one torrid noonday in June 1930, for 
lunch at Harris’s home, I was assailed, however, in the open taxi 
by the nervous tremor inseparable, in those days, from the prospect 
of any social occasion among strangers; I braced myself to meet the 
onslaught of welcome: felt, already, the bones of my hand grate to- 
gether in Harris’s iron grip; my ears rang in advance with the rich, 
deep, booming voice that I’d read about so often in memoirs of the 
Eighteen-Nineties but never actually heard. 

What, I wondered, would be the best way to behave? It must be 
remembering that this was to be my first meeting with a real 
author: that Harris had, moreover, the reputation of being a for- 
midable and even forbidding personality; this was the man, I re- 
called with a sinking of the stomach, who had talked Moore and 
Meredith to a standstill: to whom even Wilde had listened, on oc- 
casion, in respectful silence. A policy of modest self-effacement 
seemed the wisest to adopt in his presence: on the other hand Harris 
might then dismiss me with contempt as a mediocrity, and wonder 
— perhaps aloud—why the hell I had been brought to see him; if, 
however, I attempted to assert myself and talked too much, he might 
consider me a presumptuous young man who needed taking down a 
peg or two. Suppose he proved to be in one of his ferocious, bullying 
moods: drowning the conversation with salvoes of scornful mirth, 
picking on me as a ready-made butt for sallies of sardonic wit? One 
might, of course, appease him by a flattering evaluation of his own 
work; I’d been told that nine authors out of every ten were suscep- 
tible to such an approach (an estimate which later experience 
abundantly confirmed), and to this purpose I had re-read, the pre- 
vious night, two volumes of stories, The Bomb, and the Life of 
Oscar Wilde; | began now to make a hurried mental précis of those 
portions of the autobiography—mainly of a pornographic nature 
—which I'd managed to assimilate, years before, at my uncle’s hotel 
on an afternoon when he was out. 

My clothes, too, presented an additional source of worry; Harris 
might, for all I knew, be wearing cowboy chaps and a ten-gallon 
hat: in any case he was certain to regard me as a ridiculous fop. The 
white mess-jacket and clove carnation, even the crépe-de-chine shirt, 
might pass muster: but why, for Heaven’s sake, had I chosen to gird 
my white drill trousers with a crimson sash instead of an ordinary 
belt, and why co-respondent shoes? The sash, it’s true, could not be 
seen unless I removed my jacket; the shoes would, with luck, be hid- 
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den below the table, and my gold-topped malacca cane could be 
given up swiftly to a servant before the host had a chance to see it. 

I turned towards Amberly—dressed, I noticed, much less obtru- 
sively in a dark blue blazer and white flannels—and was about to 
ask his opinion on these sartorial questions, when he fore- 


_ stalled me by saying: ‘Now, about Harris. You know he was very 


sick last year—had hiccups for over a week, something to do with 
his stomach, they all thought he’d peg out but in the end he foiled 
them once again—and then of course he’s been short of cash lately, 
though his new book ought to remedy that: he’s pushing on with it 
all he can, but it seems GBS is being bloody difficult about the whole 
affair; I wish to God he’d die, don’t you? So you see Frank’s got a 
lot to try him at the moment, and I hope you won’t take offence 
if he seems a bit abrupt at first: take my word for it, his bark’s much 
worse than his bite and, after all, you're not the easiest person in 
the world to get on with, yourself: God knows what you'll be like 
at his age.’ 

I listened to this homily with increasing dismay. ‘Just one more 
thing, dear boy,’ Amberly went on. ‘Frank’s getting on in years now, 
of course, but he’s always been pretty outspoken whatever company 
he’s in, so you mustn’t be shocked at anything he says— his language 
is still picturesque at times, to put it mildly.’ 

I choked, too furious to answer at first; the idea that I, at my age, 
with more than twelve months of Céte d’Azur café-society behind 
me, could be shocked at all, let alone by strong language, was in- 
tolerable: what did Amberly take me for, all of a sudden? ‘Really’ I 
began, but our taxi had pulled up short and the driver had already 
jerked open the door for us to alight: it was plainly impossible to 
initiate a quarrel at this stage; nonetheless, as | followed Amberly 
towards what was evidently the Villa Edouard Sept, my annoyance 
was still so acute that I can remember nothing of my surroundings 
until confronted by a swarthy majordome in a striped waistcoat, 
who stood back smiling from an inner doorway, one hand out- 
stretched to take my stick. 


A confused impression of marble busts on pedestals remains with 
me, but these may have been in the hall outside; Amberly had al- 
ready passed the butler and his voice was raised heartily in the room 
beyond: long and low-ceilinged, with French windows open wide: 
so cool and dark after the meridian glare that I peered about dim- 
sightedly; I'd not been wearing sun-glasses in the cab and now green 
bilious blots swam before my eyes: an iridescent dazzle out of 
which emerged, chimerically, the figure of my host. 
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A first glimpse of Frank Harris, at any time of his life, seems in- 
variably to have afforded the beholder some surprise, according to 
the period-reminiscences in which he has so often figured, and I 
proved no exception to the general rule; this unexpected quality in 
his appearance may have been exaggerated by his advancing years 
at the time I met him: yet, though he must have been seventy-five, 
his face, while craggy and lividly mottled, especially about the curve 
of the nose, was no more ravaged than seemed consistent with his 
state of health and the pace at which he’d lived; the centre-parted 
hair, still fairly thick, plastered down low on his temples with the 
effect of a wig or a villain in melodrama, and the equally transpon- 
tine moustaches with their ascendant curve, showed little sign of 
grey: on the other hand, these may quite likely have been dyed: age 
itself was apparent mainly in the moist and vitreous stare, the broad 
shoulders shrunk in a forward stoop, the rapid shuffling step with 
which he moved. 

All these things I had been led to anticipate; nevertheless the general 
ensemble, plus his lack of height, took me aback: I'd been told he was 
not tall, but had not imagined him to be so short; no one, moreover, 
had prepared me for the final shock, which was reserved for when he 
spoke. Instead of the resonant bass, the rumbling minatory bellow 
I had expected, his voice was now a muffled whisper wheezing in 
his larynx: a sound so eerily unforeseen that for a second I was too 
disconcerted to answer his greeting or to take the knobbly hand ex- 
tended to me. 

When rehearsing this moment in the car, | had decided upon the 
firmest handshake I could manage as a defensive measure against 
Frank Harris’s fabled strength, even though my fingers be ground to 
powder in the process; now Harris gave a start and examined his 
hand in surprise as | released it with a mutter of apology; he seemed, 
however, to be baffled rather than annoyed, for, having cocked up 
his head to scrutinize me more closely, he emitted the echo of a 
rasping chuckle. 

‘Bertie,’ he seemed to say; and then, more audibly: ‘Aren’t— you 
— Bertie’s nephew?’ 

"Yes; Sirv 

‘Ha! Strongest man—in the hands—I ever knew, except myself 
when younger, of course. . . . And how is he, the rascal? Abroad 
again, eh—more of his schemes I suppose! Listen me boy. . . .” He 
leaned forward confidentially; the breath whistled in his throat: 
‘They used to talk about me, but Bertie. .. .. He made a sweeping 
gesture with his hand, implying that any competition was out of 
the question: ‘Biggest rascal unhung!’ 
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The thought of my uncle’s iniquity and his skill in cheating, so far, 
the hangman’s rope caused Harris to bring one hand down hard on 
his thigh and to become convulsed with a spasm of strangled mirth, 
which merged almost at once into an explosive fit of coughing; his 
face flushed purple, his eyes, already protruberant, seemed about to 
burst from their sockets; alarmed, I moved towards him and was 
waved irritably back; I glanced around for help and realized we were 


alone in the room: Amberly was out of earshot on the verandah, 


engaged in greeting our hostess; | became aware, also, that I was 
still clutching the parcel containing the MS of my first novel, which 
Amberly had insisted I should bring along, and there seemed no- 
where handy to put it down. By this time, Harris had partly re- 
covered, and when he had withdrawn from the folds of a large 
bandanna and was able to speak again, his voice seemed, paradoxi- 
cally, stronger for the paroxysm through which he’d passed. 

‘Blasted bronchitis,’ he wheezed. ‘Won’t even let a man bloody 
well laugh. Bah! Look here, me boy!’ He reeled off rapidly, fixing me 
with a glaucous eye: ‘Phlebitis, neuralgia, rheumatism, bronchial 
asthma,’ an impressive pause, to let this list of ailments sink in be- 
fore the punch-line: ‘Ulcers. Here—in the belly! How’s that, eh? But 
I'll beat ’em yet, you wait and see, the bloody lot,’ and sharply, be- 
fore I could express my faith in his eventual victory over his infirmi- 
ties: ‘Oxford?’ 

I shook my head, just managing to follow his swift transition from 
ulcers to education: ‘No. Over here, in France.’ 

‘Good boy! Splendid! Educated on the Continent meself—and in 
the States, of course. Much the best way. These English universities 
_. 2 He made again the conclusive gesture that had previously served 
to demonstrate my Uncle Bertie’s unique position in the sphere of 
unpunished villainy: ‘Effete!’ He glared up, suddenly caught sight of 
the majordome, who had hurried in at the close of the coughing fit, 
and banished him—before I could hand over my parcel of MS— with 
the terse command: ‘Drinks!’ 

With Harris’s hand on my elbow, I was now led on to the veran- 
dah and presented to his wife as Bertie’s nephew; an illusory 
physical resemblance was commented on, with the comparison 
rather in my favour and ‘taller, of course,’ from Harris; Mrs Harris, 
herself of a fair height and handsome, with burnished hair, aged 
about forty to my eighteen year old eyes, relieved me at last of the 
MS, elicited my actual surname — which had become confused with 
that of my maternal uncle — and introduced me by it to a rather dim 
English couple (possibly neighbours invited for reasons of reciprocal 
hospitality), and to a man tanned the colour of chocolate, whom 
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Harris said, with his gusty whistling laugh, was ‘a fellow-Scotch- 
man’, though he spoke English in a manner scarcely compatible with 
a countryman of Burns: I soon discovered he was a Hungarian 
named Kalnay, who had written a book about Jews under the 
pseudonym of Jim McKay. 

‘McKay’s not merely a writer,’ Harris told me. ‘He’s something 
much more important,’ he drew a deep breath and hissed with extra- 
ordinary venom: ‘A publisher!’ But his animosity seemed directed 
at this profession in general rather than its present representative, 
for he simultaneously clapped Mr Kalnay upon the shoulder: ‘And 
President of the International Writers’ League! Do you belong to the 
International Writers’ League, Ross? No? Well, we'll have to make 
you a member—right, McKay? This young man has written a book,’ 
he continued, pointing at me: to my horror I felt a deep flush over- 
spreading my face, and threw a baleful glance at Amberly, who 
smiled imperturbably back: ‘But we'll talk about that later, see what 
we can do.’ Harris picked up a glass and drained it at a gulp: ‘Now 
for some lunch.’ 


The verandah ran the whole length of the villa and was, I think, 
roofed-in: or else an awning was placed over the long table at which 
we ate, for I cannot remember any encroachment of the sun until 
well towards the end of the meal. 

I sat with my back to the view and on the right hand of Harris 
himself: an arrangement for which Amberly was perhaps respon- 
sible, as his conspiratorial glances down the table, from a similar 
position next to the hostess (with Mr Kalnay opposite and the dim 
English distributed along the centre), seemed to confirm. My an- 
noyance with him evaporated in face of this kindness and goodwill; 
I hoped, however, that the subject of my book would not again be 
brought up, since I believed quite rightly that no good could come of 
rushing into anything: even membership of the International 
Writers’ League. 

Meanwhile I began to put my original plan into action and talk to 
Harris about his own work: since his involuntary sotto voce pre- 
cluded him from taking part in any general conversation, I had him 
more or less to myself, and lost no time in asking after the book in 
progress, as this seemed the most promising gambit: how was it get- 
ting on? Would it soon be finished? Amberly had told me that Ber- 
nard Shaw.... 

Harris laid down his knife and fork. ‘Don’t talk to me about 
Bernard bloody Shaw,’ he said in a voice that sudden fury, luckily, 
made more stifled than ever: fortunately, again, the sight of the but- 
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ler bringing in the wine at this point diverted his attention else- 
where and seemed to quench his wrath. Though the food was ex- 
cellent, I cannot recall any dish we ate: the memory of this wine, 
however—and not only because of its providential appearance— 
remains with me to this day; it was golden in colour and called Camp 
Romain; soon the whole table was united in its praise: Amberly 
showing himself especially eager to discover the secret of its origin. 
This, Harris refused to divulge: an incongruously coy smile pucker- 
ed his lips as he pointed to the picture of the Roman camp on the 
label (a litre bottle in an ice-bucket had been placed before each 
guest) and his vague gesture towards the surrounding hills implied 
that it was home-grown, or that a private vineyard was concealed 
among the Roman ruins which—apart from Frank Harris’s selection 
of this locality as his home— were Cimiez’s main claim to fame." 

This extremely pleasant and potent vintage had, not only the im- 
mediate effect of mellowing Harris and causing all signs of irasci- 
bility, thenceforward, to disappear, but of removing my remaining 
inhibitions: reckless of further snubs, I plunged on, taking My Life 
and Loves as the next topic; Harris looked up from his plate in con- 
sternation: ‘How d’you get hold of that? You surely can’t have 
bought the set?’ 

‘My Uncle Bertie has one.’ 

‘Yes, I know, gave it him myself, but he ought never to have lent 
it to you. Pure filth—not fit to be in the hands of any decent person. 
_. ? He called croakingly up the table to his wife: ‘Isn't it, my dear? 
Pure filth?’ 

‘What’s that, my dear?’ 

‘My autobiography, of course. Pure filth! 

‘Well, not all of it, Frank,’ his wife said soothingly; the faces of the 
English couple were fixed in feeble apprehensive smiles: they ob- 
viously hoped this subject would soon be changed. ‘The parts about 
the Wild West. .. .’ Mrs Harris continued; ‘Ah yes—those,’ wheezed 
her husband and, turning back to me: “The rest’s just dirt, that’s all. 
I’d give my right arm not to have written that first volume—the 
pornographic stuff, | mean.’ 

‘Why did you, then?’ This question slipped out before | could pre- 
vent it; I stopped aghast: but Harris seemed unaware of my imper- 
tinence: his blurred eyes became focused abstractedly on the distant 
horizon. 

‘Money,’ he answered simply, and pouring himself another glass 
of wine: ‘I needed money. You can’t understand what that means, 


1 Many years later, in London, Douglas Goldring told me that it was he who 
discovered Camp Romain and recommended it to Harris. 
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me boy —hope you never do,’ it was a hope, alas, unrealized. Harris 
continued histrionically: ‘And did I make any? No! That book did me 
more harm than the pox— banned everywhere, threats of prosecu- 
tion, pirated in the States: nothing but trouble came of it all round, 
I deserved what I got! “Whatsoever a man shall sow, that also shall 
he reap” . ..a bloody black harvest, me boy. Never. however much 
you may be tempted . . .” He gulped at the Camp Romain, which 
seemed to have a restorative effect on his voice: ‘Never prostitute 
the gifts you were given at birth. For an artist’—the characteristic 
peremptory sweep of his broad blunt hand — ‘it’s fatal! Ruin for sure! 
And I’ll tell you something else. When you become a literary figure 
—and trying to look modest won’t help to make you one—if you 
happen to get hard up,’ he glared portentously: ‘Never borrow any 
money! Nobody in the literary ramp’ll put up with a borrower! Even 
if you pay ’em back,’ he screwed up his eyes as if in pain at the 
thought of this contingency; ‘Even then, the seeds of mistrust are 
sown. Word gets about; feller’s always after a touch; they’ll turn 
their backs, editors won’t look at your work, everyone’s against 
you once they smell you’re broke. Mark my words—I’m speaking 
from experience!’ 

This wise and truthful precept seemed inapplicable at the time 
(though it came back to me years after, when—having been forced 
by economic necessity to disregard it—I was passing through a 
period identical with that so trenchantly described by Harris): be- 
sides, I was impatiently waiting to question him about Oscar Wilde; 
here, however, I drew blank (‘It’s all there, in my book’), with the 
exception of a brief and pungent comment on the character of Lord 
Alfred Douglas, which was certainly not in his book, and which Mrs 
Harris was called upon to confirm from the head of the table. 

The smiles of the English couple became more constrained than 
ever at this; the mousy wife almost spilled her glass, whereupon Mr 
Kalnay, gallantly springing to his feet, sought to create a diversion 
by asking Mrs Harris for permission to remove his jacket. To my 
dismay, not only was this granted, but Amberly and even the dim 
English husband proceeded to follow Kalnay’s example. ‘What 
about you, Mr Maclaren-Ross?’ Mrs Harris cried; ‘I’m sure you must 
be very hot!’ There seemed no way out: I looked desperately at my 
host, but he nodded too, excusing himself from doing likewise by 
reason of his malady; slowly I stood up and unbuttoned my mess- 
jacket, and the crimson sash was manifestly revealed. 

My worst expectations were realized: Harris’s attention was 
caught immediately by the flash of colour; with bottle and glass 
suspended in his hand, he blinked and peered across the table at the 
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sash, at the crépe-de-chine shirt: a dawning suspicion gathered like 
a cloud behind his glassy eyes. 

‘Are you a sodomite?’ he shot out suddenly. 

‘I beg your pardon?’ I stammered, seeing out of the corner of my 
eye Mr Kalnay suddenly pause with some witticism balanced. It 
seemed, on his bunched fingertips, and lean forward in his chair to 
listen. 

‘Are you a B—r?’ This time it came loud enough for all to hear: 
Mrs Harris called ‘Frank!’ sharply down the table. 

Harris turned slightly in his seat: ‘It’s all right, my dear,’ he said 
testily; ‘I’m just asking Ross a civil question— nothing to be alarmed 
about. .. . Not offended, are you, me boy—don’t mind me asking, 
eh?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘No, not at all.’ 

‘And you're not a sodomite, now are you?’ 

‘As a matter of fact, no.’ 

‘You see, Nellie,’ Harris called triumphantly up to his wife, ‘He 
isn’t one at all, what'd I tell you? And now,’ glancing for approval at 
his guests, ‘let’s all have something more to drink!’ 

But the English couple, in every sense, had had enough; they were 
getting up to leave: ‘Extraordinary thing,’ Harris said, blowing out 
an audible breath of relief when they’d departed; ‘Anybody’d think 
I’d done something to offend ’em. . . . Well, well— people have no 
manners nowadays. Now then, boy,’ turning to me, ‘We must 
hear all about this book of yours. What kind of book is it? A novel? 
Poetry? Or what?’ 


There’s not much more to tell. Before we left, and after another 
bottle apiece of Camp Romain, plus some cognac, had been drunk, 
Harris had promised to read every word of my novel and to find a 
publisher for it; Kalnay might do, of course; we'd have to see. Mean- 
while I was to come and lunch without fail on Monday week, when 
he’d have a full plan of campaign outlined for me. 

I went home walking, as they say, on air: though luckily in view 
of the sequel, I made no mention to my father of Harris’s promise or 
my buoyant hopes. But on the Monday morning, just as I was dress- 
ing to go out, a packet arrived by messenger containing my MS—in 
its original parcel which, I could tell, had never been opened—and a 
letter from Harris saying, quite politely, that owing to his state of 
health and the fact that he’d promised to deliver the biography of 
Shaw by a certain date, and was obliged therefore to work on it at 
redoubled speed, he would be unable to help me find a publisher for 
my book— which, however, he had greatly enjoyed. 
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This letter, which I tore into little pieces and thrust forthwith 
into the kitchen stove (an act I now regret), made, needless to say, 
no mention of the invitation to lunch; the rest of my mail that morn- 
ing consisted of a postcard from Amberly announcing that he’d been 
compelled to return to London on urgent family business and would 
not be in Nice again until the following season. 

I saw Frank Harris only once more: about six months later, 
hunched up over an apéritif at a table outside the Casino de la Médi- 
terranée. His wife was with him; she caught sight of me and 
smiled, plucking at her husband’s sleeve to attract his attention: 
Harris swivelled round in his chair and stared glassily about in search 
of a familiar face, but before his gaze could light on me, I had bowed 
frigidly—to Mrs Harris—and passed on. 

Not long after, I heard that he had died, having first completed his 
Life of Shaw; but I felt no emotion and never read the book: to me, 
for many years, the name of Frank Harris stood for treachery, hum- 
bug, and—worst of all—humiliation; I wanted to put him wholly 
out of my mind. Now, as a middleaged man, I can view the situa- 
tion from a different angle: more than understand the stringent force 
that drove him on, leaving no leisure to help others or concentrate 
on anything save the task in hand; but at eighteen I had not yet felt 
the pressure of poverty or the annual erosions of time: sickness and 
anxiety sapping the body: the buzz of fatigue in the brain. 


Robert Medley: Tilbury 
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Nursery Wallpaper 


#3 


Tom, Tom, brass in a woodwind landscape, 
stole a pig, in his rebellion 

gold against blue trees and cushats calling, 

one with the cymbal sun. And after sleep. 
children awake to watch his red-capped running 
along an unheard wall, and his escape, 

always at climax, chuckles through new hands 
fumbling their own design against love's cooing. 


But there is also Mary, cool as cream, 

planting the scallops’ quiet by red flowers, 

bells tinkling as Christ-cake with its wondering white 
and tapers tall as sleep. And after dreams 

young hands place counters round, design the rite 
of life’s perfection on the wood blocks’ gleam, 

and mimic her neat plot upon the wall 

that fades, irradiant in morning light. 


Morning moves round; lit square on paper square, 
the figures shine in patterning to the mind 

each possible significance of shape 

and action round the moment. Topless towers, 
walls of bricks or letters, after sleep 

are in the wall’s world; maid and shell and flower 
rise from ashes’ rhyme, contrary bells 

to Tom, still running in his ritual landscape. 
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The Romantic Revolution 


—___—ig-__— 


ithin the past two hundred years the literature of the 
Western World has undergone many changes of style and 
direction, but this time-span begins with one great revolu- 
tion that dominates them all. I refer, of course, to the Romantic 
Movement, which was more than a change of style: it was a sudden 
expansion of consciousness —an expansion into realms of sensibility 
not previously accessible to the human imagination. I believe that 
we are still living within the mental reverberations of that great 
event; I believe that the way then opened still presents itself as a 
challenge to the human mind. Our duty at the moment, as creative 
writers and as critics, is to maintain the impetus of that revolution. 

It was a great, but perverse American critic of the last generation, 
Irving Babbitt, who first specifically associated the Romantic Move- 
ment with the name of Rousseau. Let that name stand as representa- 
tive. I would add the names of only two other men, Denis Diderot 
and Laurence Sterne. All three men were born within a few months 
of each other, in the years 1712 and 1713, and all had reached the 
age of forty before they began to write anything significant. 

Our attitude to romanticism is likely to be determined by the pre- 
dominance in us of either an ethical or an aesthetic standard of 
judgement. Babbitt was a moralist, and it was as a moralist that he 
attacked, not only the ethics of romantic writers, but also their 
achievements in literature. But from the aesthetic point of view the 
literary achievements of the period are so great that the moral ego- 
tism they exhibit seems a relatively unimportant fact. It is not im- 
possible for a moralist to condemn romantic morality and at the 
same time admit his admiration of the poetry; and the enthusiast of 
romantic literature may freely condemn the morals of romantic 
writers. But a real dilemma does exist, as we shall see. It was first 
clearly realized by the great Danish romantic, Séren Kierkegaard. 

What was the revolutionary idea that first came into the world in 
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the seventeen-fifties? It would be tedious to pass in review all the 
various and often inconsistent definitions that have been given of 
romanticism, but I think everyone would agree that it is the expres- 
sion of a certain kind of sensibility, and that what was revolutionary 
in its character was the recognition of sensibility itself, as the raw 
_ Material of literature and painting. One cannot suppose that before 
1750 men had no sensibility: human nature does not change from one 
year to the next. Rather we must assume that the human disposition 
itself did not change at all, but that certain sentiments which are al- 
ways ready to overflow from the heart had hitherto been suppressed. 
That is, indeed, the true and obvious explanation, but we shall not 
understand what happened unless we realize how it happened. For 
what is essential to romanticism is not its content, but its form. 

One might quickly retort that this distinction is unreal: form does 
not exist in the abstract, to be filled by some fluid substance of the 
soul —it is the crystallization of this substance as it cools in the mind 
of the poet. But to think in this way is already to think romantically. 
To identify form with substance—that is preciseiy the romantic 
revolution. The essential notion is that literature—creative writing 
whether in verse or prose—is a formative activity. Form emerges 
spontaneously from the poet's intuitive apprehension of the 
thought: or, if he is a painter, from his plastic realization of the image 
present to his mind. But when the Romantic Revolution acquired its 
full momentum, towards the end of the eighteenth century, there 
was the further suggestion, for which the German philosopher 
Schelling was responsible, that artistic creation is one with natural 
creation. ‘Yes,’ said Coleridge, echoing Schelling, ‘not to acquire 
cold notions— lifeless technical rules— but living and life-producing 
ideas, which shall contain their own evidence, the certainty that 
they are essentially one with nature . . “ — such was the profoundest, 
the most daring claim of the Romantics. 

It will now be seen that sensibility, in the romantic sense of the 
word, is something more than the crude emotionalism which is all 
that a critic like Irving Babbitt sees in it. One may perhaps call it 
subjectivism, but I think that would be merely to substitute one word 
for another, without any essential change of meaning. I would pre- 
fer to pause a moment on the word spontaneity, for that is the active, 
the kinetic aspect of romanticism—spontaneity instead of cold 
notions, or lifeless technical rules. 

It is at this point that I would like to insist a little on the import- 
ance of Laurence Sterne. In one sense Sterne was not an original 
writer—he continues the humorous tradition of Lucian, Rabelais 
and Cervantes. His ideas he owes to Locke, Montaigne and Burton. 
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He plagiarized right and left, and his work is full of an impudence 
that spoils him for some serious people. But he is completely spon- 
taneous—that is his distinction and his originality. He became a 
writer by accident, being provoked to compose and print a satirical 
account of a local ecclesiastical quarrel. He continued to write by 
instinct, free from ‘lifeless technical rules’. The result was a style 
which is the style peculiar to romantic prose—the interior mono- 
logue. It begins with Sterne and it ends, for the moment, with the 
latest disciple of James Joyce or William Faulkner. The monologue 
is not always in the Shandean form—loose, syncopated, maze-like; 
it can be confessional or confidential, clear or obscure, emotive or 
rhetorical: the style, not only of Sterne, but of Jean Paul; of Charles 
Dickens and Henry James—the style of all the great romanticists: 
Emily Bronté, Chateaubriand, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Proust and 
Kafka. It may be objected that these are all prose writers, but roman- 
tic poetry, the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, of Shelley and 
Browning, of Swinburne and Yeats, of Rilke and Eliot—is, in a sense 
which I shall now explain, the poetry of the interior monologue, the 
whispered secrets of the self. 

I have said that the Romantic Revolution began with Rousseau, 
Diderot and Sterne. That is true so long as we confine ourselves to 
literature, but the literary revolution had been preceded by the philo- 
sophical revolution that began with Descartes and his basic prin- 
ciple, cogito, ergo sum: I think, therefore I am. This philosophical 
slogan had been given out more than a century before, but Sterne 
was the first author to apply it to literature and to act on the prin- 
ciple: I think, therefore I write. There had, of course, been much in- 
trospective writing in previous ages, but if we examine, say St 
Augustine’s Confessions, or the poems of Petrarch, we see that they 
are all governed by the rules of rhetoric. Augustine had been ‘a prime 
fellow in the Rhetoric Schools’, and ‘joyed in it very pertly’; he was 
at one time ‘a rhetoric reader in Carthage’, and later in Rome and 
Milan. His confessions are full of the most intimate and moving de- 
tail, but the book is composed, and artful. He examines his own soul, 
but as an object: he sees his past, but as a picture. He writes, above 
all, not from the love of Self, but of God. 

_ Petrarch has been called ‘the founder of the modern spirit in 
literature’ (by Renan); incidentally, he was a favourite poet of Rous- 
seau. Petrarch is famous for something other than his poetry—for 
being the first man to climb a mountain for the sake of seeing the 
view. But when he got to the top of Mount Ventoux he recalled a 
passage from St Augustine’s Confessions—a passage which says that 
‘men go abroad to wonder at the heights of mountains, the lofty bil- 
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ows of the sea, the long courses of rivers, the vast compass of the 
_ ocean, and the circular motions of the stars, and yet pass themselves 
__ by’; and Augustine goes on to discourse on the wonders of memory 
and imagination. He even discusses man’s unique faculty of cogita- 
. tion, which he defines as the drawing together of dispersed or sup- 
pressed memories; and it seems likely that Descartes had this passage 
- in mind when he formulated his famous principle. 
__ Thus, though one might say that the principle of romanticism was 
latent in such writers as Augustine and Petrarch, yet it was never a 
- principle of writing until Sterne stumbled on the technique of it, and 
Rousseau consciously affirmed it. At the beginning of the latter’s 
Confessions is one of the shortest and proudest sentences in litera- 
ture: Moi seul—only myself, nothing but my self, the self in which 
you will recognize your self. St Augustine began his Confessions on 
* avery different note, admiring God’s majesty, desirous to praise him, 
but feeling that he carried about a burden of testimony which he 
must unload in order to praise God with a pure heart. Rousseau, too, 
mentions God on his first page, but only to present him with his con- 
fessions and to claim that at the Last Judgement they would be 
found to be uniquely sincere: that no other being would be found 
capable of displaying man’s nature with such complete truth. 
Rousseau has had plenty of emulators, and if none has exceeded 
his sincerity, some, such as a French writer of our own time, Jean 
Génet, have had worse things to confess. But again, from our present 
point of view, it is the manner and not the matter of the confession 
that matters: it is the fact that, in a work of romantic literature, we 
are in contact with a naked heart, or, to put it more abstractly, with 
a state of pure subjectivity. Kierkegaard called it the archimedean 
point: ‘The reason why I cannot really say that I definitely enjoy 
nature’, he once wrote, ‘is because I am unable to understand clearly 
what I enjoy. A work of art, on the other hand, I can understand; I 
can—if I may so express it—find the archimedean point, and once I 
have found that, everything easily becomes clear to me. I can then 
follow the one great thought and see how all the details serve to 
throw light upon it. I can see, as it were, the author’s whole indivi- 
duality like a sea in which every detail is reflected. The author's 
mind is related to mine, it may well be far superior to mine, but like 
mine it is circumscribed. The works of God are too great for me; I 
inevitably lose myself in the details. That is also why people’s expres- 
sions when they look at nature: it is lovely, magnificent, etc, are so 
insipid, for they are all too anthropomorphic, they stay at the out- 
side; they cannot express the depths within.’ ( Journals, 1834, trans. 
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‘The depths within’ — there lies the unique scope of modern litera- 
ture. The depths within the self; ‘true inwardness’, ‘at the maximum 
proving to be objectivity once again.’ Reason itself is found to be 
part of that true inwardness, and to those critics who assert that 
modern literature is irrational, and therefore to be condemned, the 
romantic replies, not only that the heart has its own reasons which 
Reason does not know (which is Pascal’s answer), but also that there 
is no true reasoning that does not take the heart into account. 

Such is the inescapable paradox of romanticism —it can only find 
an archimedean point, a sense of objectivity, within the self. But as 
Sartre has said, ‘the subjectivity we thus postulate as the standard 
of truth is no narrowly individual subjectivism, for . . . it is not only 
one’s self that one discovers in the cogito, but the self of others 
too. ... When we say “I think” we are attaining to ourselves in the 
presence of others and we are just as certain of the other as we are 
of ourselves.’ (Existentialism and Humanism, p. 45.) 

That is the existentialist dogma, but it is also the romantic dogma, 
and existentialism is nowadays the philosophical aspect of romanti- 
cism. ‘Before there can be any truth whatever,’ says the romantic 
philosopher, ‘there must be an absolute truth, and there is such a 
truth which is simple, easily attained, and within the reach of every- 
body; it consists in one’s immediate sense of one’s Self.’ (Ibid., p. 44.) 
But the romantic poet says exactly the same in language which is 
scarcely distinguishable. ‘One realm we have never conquered,’ 
wrote D. H. Lawrence, ‘the pure present. One great mystery of time 
is terra incognita to us: the instant. The most superb mystery we have 
hardly recognized: the immediate, instant self. The quick of all time 
is the instant. The quick of all the universe, of all creation, is the in- 
carnate, carnal self. Poetry gave us the clue.’ (Phoenix, p. 222.) 

The critical Babbitts of our time—and they include some very dis- 
tinguished minds— have never been able to understand this affirma- 
tion of self-consciousness as the truth, because in their hearts they 
have never accepted the Cartesian logic. I know that Descartes has 
had and still has formidable opponents; but since his time (he died 
in 1640) this opposed faith in the authority of impersonal values has 
not inspired any imaginative literature. The poet does not need to be 
convinced of the truth of Descartes’s proposition for the simple but 
sufficient reason that he knows that his own creative activity is based 
on it; and he knows further that the literature which has been in- 
spired by an immediate sense of one’s self opens up a completely new 
range of human consciousness. The Romantic does not claim that 
the subjective poetry of Goethe, Wordsworth, Hdlderlin, Shelley, 
Baudelaire or Rilke is necessarily greater than the objective poetry 
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~ of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Racine or Pope. But he does claim 
that it is a different kind of poetry, and he is fairly confident in his 
assertion that it has widened the sphere of human sensibility; and 
to have done that, Wordsworth said, is the only infallible sign of 
genius in the fine arts. That is why we claim that the Romantic Revo- 
Jution is more than a change of fashion or of style: it is the discovery 
of a New World, and as a consequence the Old World can never be 
_ the same, can never return to its former limits. Romantic literature 
is a ‘sentimental journey’ into this new world of the Self, and it is 
- possible that the discovery of a geographical New World was the 
inspiring archetype for the poet's voyage of discovery. 

The new world of the Self still has large areas which we must mark 
terra incognita, in spite of the explorations that we associate with 
names like Balzac and Stendhal, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, Henry 
James and Proust, Kafka and Joyce. The point I wish to emphasize is 
that this new world would never have been discovered but for the 
invention of new vessels of exploration—new forms of literature 
like the novel and the short story, new techniques like free verse and 
the interior monologue. Even now further progress awaits new in- 
ventions. But what is still more important to emphasize is the con- 
tinuing need for a prevailing spirit of freedom. Many of our pioneers 
found themselves in conflict with authority. Sometimes it was be- 
cause, as in the case of Dostoevsky, their human sympathies had 
drawn them into political action, for there is a natural sympathy 
between the artist and the politician when liberty is in question. But 
for another and perhaps a narrower reason the freedom of the artist 
must be guaranteed by liberal institutions. The very fact that he is 
engaged in widening the sphere of human sensibility means that the 
artist will inevitably outrage an older and more restricted range of 
sensibility. Every innovating artist encounters this often insensate 
and brutal opposition—in our own time we have seen with what 
difficulty writers like Lawrence and Joyce established their right to 
be read and freely circulated. Their greatness is now generally 
acknowledged, but during their lives they suffered, not merely the 
negative punishment of neglect, but also the positive persecution of 
ignorant authorities. 

Modern literature can exhibit many botched experiments, and its 
pioneers often got lost in the desert, became mad like Nietzsche, or 
were suddenly silent, like Rimbaud. But its achievement is immense: 
there is no comparable wealth of creative literature in any other 
period of the world’s history. Perhaps | am putting undue stress on 
the word ‘creative’, but the guiding motive, throughout the Roman- 
tic Revolution, has been to live life more abundantly. ‘It seems a 
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strange thing,’ said D. H. Lawrence, ‘that men, the mass of men, can- 
not understand that life is the great reality, that true living fills us 
with vivid life, ‘“‘the heavenly bread”, and earthly bread merely sup- 
ports this. No, men cannot understand, never have understood that 
simple fact. They cannot see the distinction between bread, or pro- 
perty, money, and vivid life. They think that property and money 
are the same thing as vivid life. Only the few, the potential heroes or 
the “elect”, can see the simple distinction.’ (Phoenix, pp. 285-6.) 
These heroes in our time have been the poets and novelists, the 

imaginative artists of all kinds, who have sought inwardly for the 
heavenly bread, and have found it in their own vital sensibility. The 
great paean, the great lyrical celebration of this inward-turning, was 
written in a new found land, in America, just a hundred years ago. 
At the end of his Song of Myself Walt Whitman spoke for all modern 
poets. ‘There is that in me,’ he said, ‘I do not know what it is— but I 
know it is in me. 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death —it is form, union, plan —it is 

eternal life—it is Happiness.’ 
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Sir, 

Under the title, T. E. Lawrence, Aldington, and the Truth, Captain 
Liddell Hart has attempted to impugn the integrity of ‘a novelist and 
poet of distinction’. 

In making this attempt, he has employed methods which render 
invalid his trumped-up charge of ‘faking evidence’. It would require 
a long book, apparently, to expose the ‘errors, distortions, and false 
assumptions’ in Aldington’s Biographical Enquiry, and he has had 
only a short time in which to check it. Capt Liddell Hart, however, 
had access to the proofs in 1954. Were the book really such a tissue 
of falsehood, this would seem an adequate period in which to pro- 
duce some real evidence to that effect. Instead we are treated to 
minor points, quibbles and, where necessary, downright falsifica- 
tions. 

Capt Liddell Hart attempts to make play with Aldington’s alleged- 
ly suspicious handling of the question of the High Commissionership 
of Egypt. Here are the facts. 

In 1950, the publishers who at that time were going to publish the 
book, put to a member of the Conservative Party, on Aldington’s be- 
half, the questions to which Capt Liddell Hart refers, with the result 
that Mr Amery, the present Lord Lloyd, and Sir Ronald Storrs were 
approached and duly replied. Another intermediary approached Sir 
Winston Churchill, who replied that the Egypt claim was ‘certainly 
unfounded’. When the author received these replies he typed out the 
extracts from Lawrence’s Letters where he made the claim for 1922 
and from T. E. Lawrence by his Friends which showed that he made 
it again in 1925. These he sent to Sir Ronald Storrs asking for his 
comment. In reply Sir Ronald said he had sent the evidence to Mr 
Churchill (as he was then) who had kept it and had returned an 
evasive reply. Sir Ronald advised Aldington not to trouble the great 
man further. What more could Aldington have done to get at the 
truth? It is, to say the least, odd that Sir Winston only recollected 
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some four years later that he had ‘very likely’ offered Egypt to Law- 
rence, especially since he never mentions it in any of his effusive 
articles on the ‘great Englishman’ and was obviously surprised when 
asked the question. This is a point which I think Capt Liddell Hart — 
who appears in 1944 to have appointed himself Keeper of the Prime 
Minister’s Memory—could clarify, if he would. 

A further point I can clarify. There was no statement to the effect 
that Aldington’s book was being written ‘with the assistance of the 
executors and the family’. A director of this same firm (not the pre- 
sent publisher) wrote to the author: ‘ . . . You will see that I have not, 
at any time, mentioned that we were hoping to produce the book 
with the aid of the Lawrence family and Estate; although I think in 
general we were, at that time, expecting their help, mainly because 
in the very early stages of this book, Raymond Savage (Lawrence’s 
literary agent) was Literary Advisor to us. But he left us in June 
1950.’ Capt Liddell Hart further makes play with Mr Amery’s subse- 
quent protest; but, in the book, after his reply is quoted, the author 
states: ‘It will be seen that this refers only to 1925.’ 

In other words, Capt Liddell Hart has attempted so to manipulate 
the evidence as to make it appear to the uninitiated reader that Ald- 
ington has (1) obtained information under false pretences, and (2) 
that, as a result, his argument is invalid. On both counts Capt Hart is 
out. 

Among his other points—they follow him around from paper to 
paper bearing their tales behind them—which some months of in- 
dustrious ferreting have enabled him to unearth, are two which 
specifically accuse Aldington of falsification. On the question of the 
50,000 books, Capt Liddell Hart writes: ‘He omits to mention that 
Lawrence’s own words, in his note to Graves, were: “I read every 
book which interested me in the Library” —a very different state- 
ment.’ Here we see Historian Hart at his most meticulous. He merely 
conceals the fact that Lawrence made two statements. The first 
claiming the 50,000 books was made to Graves, who included it in his 
biography of Lawrence. The second about reading all that interested 
him was made to Capt Hart in an attempt by Lawrence to explain 
away this absurdity. And here is what Aldington says: 

‘Evidently Hart had done some figuring, and examined Lawrence 
on the subject; whereupon Lawrence explained that Graves had quite 
misunderstood him about the Oxford Union books, what Lawrence 
meant was that he had read all the books he wanted to read... ’ ( My 
italics.) wiles 


Who is the falsifier, pray? Not Aldington, who fairly gave both 
stories. 
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Secondly comes the quotation from Lloyd George. The words 
omitted are ‘My own opinion on the subject is very clear...’ How 
does their omission change the opinion of Lord Milner’s which fol- 
lows? Capt Hart’s ‘falsification’ is therefore reduced to the fact that 
a full-stop was misprinted as a comma! 

As to the ‘grave charge’ of British anti-French policy in Syria, Capt 
Liddell Hart should read ‘poor Colonel Brémond’s’ remarks on the 
_ topic, which are backed by official telegrams. Moreover, Lt-Col Sir 

Arnold T. Wilson, KCIE, CSI, CMG, DSO, Acting Civil Commissioner 
for Mesopotamia, writing in the Journal of the Central Asian Society 
(1927) said: ‘For the estrangement of Anglo-French relations in the 
Middle East, due to not unjustified suspicions on the part of the 
French of the good faith of the British agents on the spot, suspicions 
which had very wide repercussions elsewhere, and for the present 
deplorable situation in Syria, Lawrence is, more than any other single 
person, responsible.’ And again: ‘The Arab Bureau of Cairo died un- 
regretted in 1920, having helped to induce His Majesty's Government 
to adopt a policy which brought disaster to the people of Syria, dis- 
jllusionment to the Arabs of Palestine, and ruin to the Hejaz. Its 
members and protagonists, amply mirrored in these pages’ (of Revolt 
in the Desert and With Lawrence in Arabia) ‘appear to constitute a 
mutual-admiration society—almost a cult—of which Lawrence is 
the chief priest and Lowell Thomas the press agent.’ 

As for the surrender of Erzerum: IF the Arab officers were con- 
tacted—and I should like to see those telegrams—it would not be in 
the middle of the winter snows and at the time of the assault, and 
the negotiations (if such occurred) must have been going on for some 
time— when Wavell was there. Moreover, Capt Liddell Hart, as mili- 
tary editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica himself selected Wavell 
to write the standard account of the battle(!) and if it was true that 
Lawrence arranged or influenced the event as stated by him and 
Graves in 1927, why didn’t Capt Liddell Hart inform Wavell of it in 
1929, when the latter failed to mention it? 

Capt Liddell Hart then makes play with Allenby’s testimony, al- 
though he knows that Allenby’s private views were directly at var- 
jance with his public utterances. Should he still wonder how this 
could be, may I remind him — what he of all people should know — 
that the propagandist is always in the hands of that fate which is 
neatly summed up in the Chinese proverb, ‘He who rides a tiger can 
never dismount’. 

As it happens, Lawrence never had a bitterer or more contemp- 
tuous opponent than General Raphael de Nogales, of the Turkish 
Cavalry, of whom Allenby, in a preface to one of his books, wrote: 
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‘A brave enemy... and now a trusty friend.’ The mildest comment 
Nogales ever made on Lawrence runs as follows: *. . . Arabs not 
directly under British officers always made a pretence of being free 
and friendly; but I knew that Col T. E. Lawrence was at work on the 
so-called Arab rebellion, and to these romantic nomads with itching 
palms the man with the money bag is as sacred as the image of a 
Buddha to a Chinaman...’ 

Finally, since Capt Liddell Hart is fond of the testimony of soldiers, 
here is that of Major-General George Rankin, DSO, one time Com- 
mander of the 4th Australian Light Horse, and now a Commonwealth 
Senator. In an interview given to the Melbourne Argus on March 2, 
1965, Major-General Rankin stated: 

‘Lawrence was without question one of the greatest imposters of 
the 1914-18 War. But for Lowell Thomas he would never have been 
heard of. The contribution made by the Arab forces under Lawrence 
to the desert campaign was negligible. Ask any Light Horse man who 
served in the desert. 

‘The Arabs were craven in the face of any real opposition, prefer- 
ring to skulk behind the battle, waiting to lay waste towns captured 
by our organized armed forces. Their barbaric slaughter of wounded 
and helpless prisoners and senseless pillage and destruction were 
sickening to any civilized man. 

‘If Lawrence was not a Sadist, at least he made no attempt to con- 
trol the primitive savagery of the Arab rabble at his heels, bought by 
Foreign Office gold. 

‘On one occasion I threatened to shoot Lawrence for this very 
reason. 

‘Shortly after the entry into Damascus by the 4th Light Horse 
Regiment (the Arabs afterwards claimed it as theirs) my regiment 
was called out to prevent the looting and slaughter in which Law- 
rence’s Arabs were indulging. 

‘I had my Sgt-Major Robertson set up a Hotchkiss machine-gun 
covering Jemel Pasha Avenue, where some of the worst incidents 
ee happening, with orders to shoot any Arabs who refused to 

esist. 

‘Lawrence, theatrically garbed in the silken garments and gold- 
threaded headdress of an Arab Shareef haughtily complained that 
my troops were shooting his Arabs. I threatened to shoot him if he 
didn’t attempt to control them. When I think of what the Shareefians 
oe in Damascus and other towns I am sometimes sorry | did not 
shoot. 

‘The men who really did something towards organizing the Arabs 
were Colonel Newcombe and Major Joyce, two fine British Army 
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officers, and Jaffa Pasha, afterwards a powerful force in Irak, who 
were in the Hejaz long before Lawrence ever appeared. 

‘I once asked Newcombe: “Why do you stand this little tinpot 
fake swaggering around taking whatever kudos is going?’ New- 
combe replied: “I am a regular Army officer, and it is not my job to 
attract attention to myself. Besides, it wouldn’t help my work.” 
Newcombe was at that time engaged in secret service activities.’ 

At the very beginning of his article Captain Liddell Hart permits 
himself a sneer at Aldington’s ‘newly-chosen rdle of military and 
diplomatic historian’. A previous biography of the same author's, 
Wellington, which contains quite a bit of military and diplomatic 
history, was awarded the James Tait Black memorial prize as the 
best biography of its year. Captain Liddell Hart further implies that 
Aldington wrote his exposure of Lawrence from motives of disap- 
pointed envy. As Aldington has published, in England and America, 
among other things, eleven books of poems, six books of essays, 
eight novels and four biographies; and as his books have been trans- 
Jater into French, Spanish, Czech, Slovene, Portuguese, German, 
Swedish, Danish, Russian, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Japanese, 
this would seem a trifle far-fetched. A motive for Captain Liddell 
Hart’s desperate counter-attacks is not hard to find: for, owing to an 
early access of sadly unhistorical enthusiasm, his reputation stands 
or falls with Lawrence’s. It would appear to be tottering. 

But let Lawrence have the last word. On p. 562 of Seven Pillars he 
wrote: ‘I began to wonder if all established reputations were 
founded, like mine, on fraud.’ 

I’ve begun to wonder, too. 

London, W.8. Rob Lyle 


(Captain Liddell Hart writes: 


Since Mr Aldington’s book is a continuous and venomous attack on 
the integrity of T. E. Lawrence, it is ludicrous that his friend Mr Rob 
Lyle should assume such an air of virtuous indignation when Alding- 
ton’s integrity in the treatment of the evidence is called in question. 
So far as any points emerge clearly from his verbiage, it is not diffi- 
cult for me to deal with them. 

1 His assertion that: ‘There was no statement to the effect that 
Aldington’s book was being written “with the assistance of the ex- 
ecutors and the family”.’ This is false. The statement, in those pre- 
cise words, was made in the letter, with Aldington’s questions, 
which Sir Winston Churchill received in February 1951. It was 
found, after a search last summer, in Sir Winston’s files, and he sent 
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me a copy of it—which ‘showed how he had been misled.’ Mr Lyle 
is ‘talking through his hat’ —and trying to deny the undeniable. 

2 Next, with reference to Aldington’s charge that Lawrence lied 
about the extent of his youthful reading, Mr Rob Lyle declares that 
Lawrence made different statements to Robert Graves and myself, 
and that his statement about only reading the books that interested 
him was made at a later date to me, and not in his earlier statement 
to Robert Graves. But anyone who takes the trouble to look up the 
volume T. E. Lawrence to his Biographer, Robert Graves, p. 64, can 
see that Lawrence himself wrote the qualifying words ‘every book 
which interested me’ in his original note to Graves. That a false 
statement should be so easy to detect shows that Mr Lyle is a novice 
in the art of distortion, and exposes his incompetence as a supporter 
of Aldington’s case. 

3, His carelessness, and historical ignorance, become still more 
evident when he, most absurdly, asserts that Aldington’s misquota- 
tion of Lord Milner’s document is of no material importance. It is of 
such key importance that the attempted excuse of it as being due to 
a printer’s error is merely ludicrous. 

4 Mr Rob Lyle’s ignorance is shown, again, in the next paragraph, 
when he quotes the opinion of Sir Arnold Wilson about Lawrence’s 
policy, and seems to imagine that this will carry conviction as an 
impartial judgement. Arnold Wilson was a friend of mine, but I 
have all too much reason to know how violent was the clash be- 
tween him and Lawrence. He was the last person from whom any- 
one could expect an impartial view of Lawrence. 

5 Gross carelessness is shown in Mr Rob Lyle’s assertion about 
the surrender of Erzerum that: ‘the negotiations (if such occurred) 
must have been going on for some time, when Wavell was there’. 
Wavell did not go to Russia, as already stated in my article, until 
long after the capture of Erzerum. Moreover, Wavell did not write 
an ‘account’ of the battle for the Encyclopaedia Britannica—he 
merely touched on it in one brief paragraph of a five-column article 
on the Caucasus campaign. Mr Lyle might have taken the elementary 
care to look up his references. 

6 It is not true that “Allenby’s private views were directly at 
variance with his public utterances’. I have good reason to know, 
since | heard his views, and was guided by them, long before I ever 
met Lawrence. Like others he was puzzled by Lawrence’s com- 
plexity, but was most definite in emphasizing the outstanding value 
of Lawrence’s contribution to the success of the Palestine campaign. 


? Captain Liddell Hart has shown me this copy.— Editor. 
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7 Mr Rob Lyle winds up his disquisition with a long quotation 
from a statement made last month in a press interview by Major- 
General George Rankin, a former officer in the 4th Australian Light 
Horse, about events in Damascus at the beginning of October, 1918. 
As your readers can see, he quotes and attaches weight to Rankin’s 
account of an alleged talk with Colonel Newcombe. The value of 
Rankin’s evidence can be judged from the fact that at the time when 
Damascus was captured Newcombe was not there — being a prisoner 
of war in Turkey. He had been taken prisoner nearly a year before!) 


Sir, 

I have read with interest the correspondence in your columns be- 
tween Mr L. D. Lerner and Dr F. R. Leavis about The Life and Death 
of ‘Scrutiny’; and I think it may throw light on the argument to state 
what I take to be Mr Lerner’s case from a different angle, that of the 
young Cambridge poet. Cambridge was, after all, the centre from 
which Scrutiny operated in its lifetime; so perhaps it is not unfair 
to try and judge its results from the present situation there. 

Does it appear paradoxical that an approach to literary criticism 
which aims to produce a serious and discerning reading public 
should in fact do harm to the young poet? In Cambridge this has 
been, and still is, the case. I am told that those who attend Dr 
Leavis’s poetry lectures are only expected to find ‘satisfying creative 
achievement’ in three poems of Yeats. Equally, those who are in- 
terested in creative writing rather than criticism depart believing 
that there is in effect only one ‘correct’ way of writing modern 
English poetry. Here the matter passes out of Dr Leavis’s own hands; 
but the dangers of his methods bear their fruit in the University. 

First, the young poets who sit at Dr Leavis’s feet are implicitly 
encouraged to conform to certain standards; and conformity pro- 
duces uniformity, and hence, once the matter passes outside Dr 
Leavis’s own control, it is an easy step to the formation of a school 
of poets and the corresponding loss of independence. 

Second, the Undergraduate critics of Cambridge apply the stan- 
dards of New Bearings in English Poetry to their own criticism. Let 
me give some examples, all taken from the contents of a recent 
Cambridge poetry magazine. The editorial commented on a rejected 
poem: ‘This may be experience, but it is insufficiently objectified into 
a pattern of emotional responses.’ Later it spoke of the faults of 
‘gesticulation around experience’, ‘semi-seen personification’ and 
‘confused over-explicitness’. A review of C. Day Lewis’s poems by 
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a pupil of Dr Leavis contained the following comments: ‘Tuning in 
on vulgar and fallacious attitudes . . . facile concept-mongering . . . 
fake significance . . . entirely rotten poeticising, etc.’ 

Dr Leavis himself is not to blame. He never produced jargon, or 
verbal obscurity, or salacious jibes which he did not leave justified 
by analysis of the relevant textual passage. It was the reception of 
Scrutiny which did harm. In long and constructive critical articles, 
the ‘Scrutineers’ had pressed home their point of view. Now if that 
point of view had been wrong, the articles would still have had 
value, by forcing disagreement, reassessment, and hence, eventually 
a definitive judgement. But, because the views were right, the readers 
made the illogical deduction: ‘a short destructive review by me 
which applies the Scrutiny standards will be of more value than a 
long, constructive review by someone else which tries to under- 
stand what the poet is attempting to do, but applies the wrong stan- 
dards.’ 

Dr Leavis never encouraged any such thing. His standards were 
‘defined in the actual process of criticism’. But his followers refuse 
to treat him with the same critical approach which they are capable 
of applying in other cases. They fail to see that you cannot produce 
‘serious contemporary criticism’ by merely borrowing a set of values 
at second hand; that judgements must always be argued against a 
potential opposition, even after that opposition has ceased to exist. 

If admirers of Scrutiny behave like this, they are bound to bring 
hate upon Scrutiny itself. I suspect that this has been happening for 
some time back, and certainly it is happening now in Cambridge. 
Almost every poem printed here is attacked as though it had already 
appeared in the Oxford Book; and poetry like Frances Cornford’s is 
laughed out of court. 

‘It is in creative literature,’ Dr Leavis writes, ‘that one finds the 
challenge to discover what one’s real beliefs and values are.’ Reading 
‘creating’ for ‘creative’, this statement applies to the young writer as 
much as to the young critic. The young writer must be encouraged 
to develop, not stamped upon for his early faults. The irresponsible 
Cambridge criticism which I have described is valueless, the harm 
done irrevocable. ‘Hinc illae lacrimae.’ 

Trinity College, Cambridge Mark Roskill 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIES by W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 218.) 


This new edition of Yeats’s Autobiographies adds to the former edi- 
tion, which ended with The Stirring of the Bones, two smaller works, 
The Death of Synge and The Bounty of Sweden. It thus collects in a 
single volume almost everything of this kind which Yeats wrote. In 
type, format, and price, it is a notable feat of book production. 

Reading it through, one sees first that Yeats says less and less about 
himself as he grows older; then, that he says very little about himself 
at all. ‘We have come to give you metaphors for poetry’: the voices 
that spoke through the automatic writing confirmed his belief that 
personal life was important to him only as material for his work. 
Hence we get a bare phrase or two for the profound and drastic emo- 
tional experience which was translated into some of the finest love 
poetry in our language: ‘being in love, and in no way lucky in that 
love... and ‘I was involved in a miserable love affair, that had but 
for one brief interruption absorbed my thoughts for years past, and 
would for some years yet’. Even the fullest avowals here have less 
immediacy than two lines of The Fisherman. 


The living men that I hate, 
The dead man that I loved... 


and The Wild Swans at Coole exposes more of the man than any- 
thing he has chosen to tell us in prose. 

It is probably better to take these papers not so much as an account 
of the man who was all the time a poet — ‘I, the poet William Yeats’ 
—put as a record of people and things he thought important. They 
tell us about some of the men and women whom he admired and the 
ideas that lit his mind. Read with Mr Allan Wade's edition of the 
Letters, they tell us a great deal about Yeats, but we do not get at 
him without the help of some such uncalculated record. Here, we 
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get what he wished us to know. Not that he is ungenerous, or denies 
our interest. Though the writings prove that he had little egotism in 
the ordinary sense of the word, he is insistent on the importance of 


what the poet William Yeats felt and thought about the people and — 
the ideas he met. Anyone who contributed to the life Yeats valued, — 


that heightened life for which his father’s meal-time readings had 
prepared him, was sure of a mention: 


‘I number him in the song.’ 
To win Yeats’s regard a man must have 


‘resigned his part 
In the casual comedy,’ 


and, at the least. have walked on in the intenser drama where the 
poet’s own passions acted out their scene. 

Always, when I met him after an interval, | found I had forgotten 
that life could be lived at such a pitch of intellectual and emotional 
activity. I was going to write ‘excitement’, but that might suggest 
something febrile or unstable. Yeats’s excitement, or exhilaration, 
was nothing like that. It was like the full running of an extraordi- 
narily powerful engine; an energy which, far from depending on his 
physical state, would stimulate and revive him. The last time I saw 
him, at his house in Rathfarnham, he began the afternoon lying on 
a couch with a rug drawn over his legs. As he talked, his vitality 
grew. His voice, which had been weak and faded, became vibrant. 
The credit was not mine: it belonged to the ideas he spoke about. 
Then Lennox Robinson came in, bringing the pianist Walter Rum- 
mel, whom Yeats had not seen for ten years. His interest and his 
energy increased, till, when I had to go, he insisted on coming with 
me to the porch. | was telling him that the memoirs of a friend were 
in the hands of a man who did not seem at all a suitable editor. Indig- 
nation brought Yeats down the path to the gate. 

‘Get them away from him.’ His voice rang clear and imperious. 
‘They must be got from him. He is not a man of letters’ —he paused 
holding the gate— ‘but a coarse-witted pamphleteer.’ 

He stood, waving farewell, his lips moving as he repeated and 
relished the judgement. 

This quality of exhilaration, of heightened and sustained energy 
the writing of the Autobiographies continually shows. They were 
most carefully composed. Of parts of them, which he wrote at Ox- 
ford, some of us heard three or four drafts, read in a voice that pro- 
claimed how deeply they stirred him. The fate that overhung the 
Rhymers’ Club seemed to throw its shadow over Yeats as he wrote 
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and pondered. For weeks he came back to it; turning at last for relief 


to a fun that was almost boisterous, as in the tale of the four voci- 


ferous Scotsmen whom John Davidson introduced to the flabber- 
gasted Rhymers, in an effort to remedy their alleged deficiency in 
‘blood and guts’. 

‘He insisted upon their immediate election, and the Rhymers, 
through that complacency of good manners whereby educated Eng- 
lishmen so often surprise me, obeyed, though secretly resolved never 
to meet again; and it cost me seven hours’ work to get another meet- 
ing, and vote the Scotsmen out.’ 

With MacGregor Mathers the fun takes a ferocious tinge: 

‘William Sharp met Mathers in the Louvre, and said, “No doubt 
considering your studies you live upon milk and fruit.” And Mathers 
replied, “No, not exactly milk and fruit, but very nearly so”; and 
now Sharp has lunched with Mathers and been given nothing but 
brandy and radishes.’ 

Mention of Mathers leads directly to magic and the occult. 
Yeats’s preoccupations and studies in these matters were the attempt 
of a man who believed in reason to make sense of his experience. If 
the formulation was sometimes odd, so was much of the experience. 

‘I had not taken up these subjects wilfully, nor through love of 
strangeness, nor love of excitement, nor because I found myself in 
some experimental circle, but because unaccountable things had 
happened even in my childhood, and because of an ungovernable 
craving.’ 

The unaccountable things went on happening, and could involve 
others besides Yeats; and he needed to fit them into a philosophical 
system. 

When we read and re-read these papers, and with them the poems, 
we begin to see that, though the tapestry was indeed complex, its 
main threads were simple and in primary colours. Clearest of all, 
and everywhere emergent, is Yeats's humanity. We come back to it 
again and again. He values those people in whom a talent or a pas- 
sion is so strong that it gives a positive direction to their lives. If it 
gives a pictorial quality also, so much the better. 

‘In Dublin I had often seen old women walking with erect heads 
and gaunt bodies, talking to themselves with loud voices, mad with 
drink and poverty, but . . . they belonged to romance.’ 

Intemperance, oddity, violence are forgiven where there is pas- 
sion. (It is surprising how often the word ‘violent’ occurs in 
Reveries over Childhood and Youth, and how many references there 
are to violent action.) Too much of a good thing does not make it 
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‘And what if excess of love 
Bewildered them till they died?’ 
Whatever a man cares so deeply for as to live or die for it must com- 
mand our sympathy, since he can do no more. His life is his last gift; 
and, when he has given it, 
‘Whether man die in his bed 
Or the bullet knocks him dead, 
A brief parting from those dear 
Is the worst man has to fear.’ 
Though his poetry came first, Yeats had at all times a humanity 
which even his shyness could not conceal. Women found it more 
easily than men. He needed friends. 
‘It is perhaps because Nature made me a gregarious man, going 
hither and thither looking for conversation. . . .’ 
Gregarious? The poet so often thought to be aloof? He can say 
more. A woman friend was ill: 
‘All the day the thought of losing her; like a conflagration in the 
rafters. Friendship is all the house I have.’ 
Everybody who is interested in Yeats must read this book. 
L.A.G. STRONG 


A Wortp oF Love by Elizabeth Bowen. (Cape. ros. 6d.) 


Elizabeth Bowen’s latest novel is set in Ireland and describes a young 
girl’s preparation to enter the world of love. It therefore has some- 
thing in common with her second novel, The Last September, first 
published twenty-six years ago and my own favourite among her 
books. Anglo-Irish social comedy has contained some memorable 
occasions — the tennis-party at Bruff in The Real Charlotte, the Dub- 
lin balls in Muslin, the dance at the married quarters in The Last Sep- 
tember are among the most enjoyable passages in fiction. A World 
of Love contains one fine set-piece, a dinner party at the Castle 
where the snobbish implications are bewilderingly tortuous, the 
opportunities given and taken for committing gaffes are frequent 
and the traditional gloomy gaiety is exactly caught (no one can 
write about raffishness with greater accuracy and restraint than 
Miss Bowen); but on the whole the social structure which gave the 
novels mentioned above so firm a foundation is ignored, or perhaps 
taken for granted, in this new book. It also differs from The Last Sep- 
tember in other ways. Lois, the earlier heroine, was a young girl seen 
from the inside; reserved, inarticulate, conscious of time wasting, 
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she was nevertheless provided with classic emotional relationships: 


an elderly married man who had been in love with her mother, a 
_ dashing older woman, a bitter intellectual cousin, a subaltern who 


4 


wanted to marry her. The pathos of the story came from the fact 


that Lois never loved Gerald in a grown-up way; the tragedy of his 


_ death contained a hollow horror, involving guilt of omission. In A 
- World of Love Jane is seen from the outside, a decorative figure with 
the romantic quality which a young girl may have for her elders; 


‘she sails through the book, exposing vulgarity in all around her, until 


the last sentence when she falls in love at first sight: the story has 


been the preparation for this. She is a far less convincing character 


_ than Lois, or indeed any of Miss Bowen’s earlier heroines, and her 


“4 


indistinctness is a central weakness in the book; she seems to have 
been created by the story, to have no existence before it starts or 
after it ends. 

This indistinctness extends to other characters; only compara- 


_ tively minor figures—the unattractive schoolgirl Maud, the second- 


rate Lady Latterly — achieve that three-dimensional life which Miss 
Bowen can bestow on her creations when she wishes. Perhaps Jane, 
Antonia, Lilia, Fred, the dead Guy are intended to have a fourth 
dimension — perhaps the author, as she thickens her prose with man- 
nerisms and obscures her narrative with allusions, is reaching to- 
wards some super-subtlety of sensibility, beyond anything she has 
grasped before. This seemed to be the case in The Heat of the Day, 
which contained her first unsatisfactory character, the traitor 
Robert. In that book she apparently failed only when extending her 
range too far; the political motives governing her hero and necessary 
to the plot remained vague, put the private emotional drama which 
they set in motion was subtle and persuasive. A World of Love carries 
her development a stage further towards a point where the unex- 
pressible may be suggested; but the course she has chosen is a de- 
structive one, the method that of elimination. Rather than attempt- 
ing something beyond her powers, she here limits her scope to dimen- 
sions a long way beneath them, to give herself, as it were, room and 
time in which to embroider and explore; but the story and the 
characters of A World of Love cannot bear the weight of suggestion 
that is laid on them. Miss Bowen’s novels formed an unbroken chain 
of successes until The Heat of the Day, which failed because it had 
too much in it, and A World of Love, which fails because it contains 
too little. 

It contains, of course, a great deal; the content seems insufficient 
only when measured against the author's full powers. The stupefy- 
ing heat of the few days which span the action, the aspect and at- 
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mosphere of the house and the country round it which provide the — 
scene, are communicated with a delicate force which can only be 
the reward of technical brilliance. The book is full of poetry, and 
has much incidental wit. The story is potentially a good one, but Miss 
Bowen determinedly underplays its dramatic possibilities. Jane dis- 
covers a packet of love letters, written before her birth by a man, 
now dead, who had signally affected the lives of her mother, father 
and patroness. They reveal to her, partly, what love is; for a time she 
is in love, as it were, in a void, until at the close of the book a reci- 
procating object for her love presents himself. The concentration is 
on Jane’s state of mind and feeling; other relationships altered by the 
letters’ appearance are hinted at, but not developed far. I found my- 
self vulgarly wanting to know for certain to whom these letters had 
been written, but that is not supposed to be the point. The point— the 
subtle change in Jane—might have been better expressed in a short 
story; Miss Bowen has made an elaborate and beautiful trame, but 
her theme does not quite fill it. This inadequacy gives a bewildering 
effect of obscurity, which is deepened by the author's intricate style, 
yet more allusive and involved than it was in The Heat of the Day. 
Often her inversions and triple negatives convey a fine shade of 
meaning; sometimes they are used to express a simple thought that 
could have been put in straightforward prose. The habit of moving 
a significant adjective to the start or the end of a phrase (‘The four- 
poster, of a frame immense’, ‘Rare were sallies from Montefort’) can 
only succeed if it is the exception rather than the rule; the adjectives 
lose their shock value if they are always removed from their conven- 
tional positions. Again, the profuse negatives, the ingenious repeti- 
tions, although they give the narrative a pleasant lilt, can be un- 
necessary: ‘Nothing, or almost nothing, made Maud not young. . . .’ 
‘But she was still brooding, and brooding probably over what (she 
felt) she felt more keenly than could the Lord. ...’ Attractive in their 
idiosyncracy, they are sometimes merely ornaments, which get in 
the way of the meaning without adding to it. 

Perhaps A World of Love can be compared, in certain ways, to 
Henry James’s The Sacred Fount. That book, which heralded the 
final masterpieces, was less satisfactory than the novels that pre- 
ceded it. It has remained unrewardingly obscure because the theme 
(again, more suitable for a short story) did not measure up to the 
immense subtlety of the treatment. In her last two novels, Miss 
Bowen appears to have broken away from the methods that pro- 
duced such brilliant results in The Hotel, The Last September, The 
House in Paris and The Death of the Heart. Suppressing the less per- 
sonal of her gifts, she has sharpened her perception to a brittle point, 
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refined her style and allowed her mannerisms full play; she is now 
ready to undertake something difficult and new, rather than repeat 
_ her former achievements (which, of course. were new and difficult 
at the time). Disappointing in itself, A World of Love may well turn 
. out to be an exercise for her finest work. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


Tue Lakers by Norman Nicholson. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 


Lucretius suggests somewhere that if the gods had taken any part in 
the creation of the world, and had any concern for men, they would 
not have permitted so much of the earth’s surface to be occupied by 
barren and unprofitable mountains. This is a realistic attitude with 

* regard to nature and one which Mr Nicholson would, I think, re- 
spect, though he would not agree with it. Even John Wesley, it ap- 
pears, was surprised, after a successful tour of conversion in Cum- 
berland, to find ‘God to be a God both of the hills and valleys’. And 
yet in the next half-century Wordsworth appears and to him, as Mr 
Nicholson points out, ‘the fell country was the one place above all 
others in which to seek for God.’ 

Mr Nicholson himself shares Wordsworth’s attitude and, in his 
final chapter, amplifies it in his own way. But before he comes to 
this he has given us a detailed, amusing and informative account of 
how people looked at the landscape of the Lake District from the 
time of Defoe until, almost, the present day. The account is not com- 
plete. There is nothing, for instance, about Dr Arnold, and not much 
about the rock-climbers. But the reason for this incompleteness 
seems to me a good one. I should guess that Mr Nicholson is all the 
time working up to his last chapter, selecting and amplifying those 
attitudes which will be found most useful and significant for his own 
final view of the subject. For this is not a guide book nor a work of 
history, but rather the presentation of a theory of how we should 
look at or accept a particular landscape. 

To begin with, he attacks with vigour and severity the theory of 
‘the Picturesque’ which, in one form or other, seems to have 
dominated the minds of all early sightseers and which, it may be 
added, still dominates many minds today. The theory of the Pic- 
turesque as put forward by William Gilpin in 1792, meant rather 
more than the injunction to look at a landscape in such a way that it 
would be transformed into ‘a picture’. For one thing there is a dif- 
ference between the Picturesque and the Beautiful. A well-propor- 
tioned building may be beautiful, but a ruin is picturesque. Here Mr 
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Nicholson quotes the words of Sidney Smith: ‘The vicar’s horse is 
beautiful, the curate’s picturesque’. For, according to Gilpin, the 
very decrepitude to be expected in the curate’s animal is, to the 
aesthetic viewer, an advantage which will outweigh the fine glossy 
coat, the stately motions of the vicar’s mount. Of course everything 
in the theory is not so ridiculous as this. The amateurs of the Pic- 
turesque liked their mountains to look like ampitheatres, their land- 
scapes to be ‘composed’ and to include, as a rule, one ruin. But they 
encouraged careful attention to to the details of light and shade, in- 
deed to every kind of ‘effect’. They were the forerunners of a certain 
type of romanticism. 

Yet Mr Nicholson believes (and I entirely agree with him) that 
these deliberate and stand-offish attempts to exploit nature for the 
sake of stimulating personal sensitivities are impious and intoler- 
able. The doctrine, he writes, ‘implies first of all a disastrous break 
between man and the external world’, and he goes on finally to de- 
clare that: ‘The Picturesque reduces the world to a mere scribbling- 
pad for man; it makes a convenience of nature. It denies all dimen- 
sions to nature except one—and that a false one. It denies the intri- 
cate reality of the world, the biological, geological, organic, physical 
complexity of which rock, water, air, grass, tree, bird, beast and man 
himself are all part. It is, in fact, not even a half truth, or a quarter- 
truth, but a lie.’ 

The vigour of the denunciation seems to me justified and it comes 
naturally from Mr Nicholson who above all things insists on treat- 
ing ‘the intricate reality of the world’ with respect. Yet he is far 
from being dogmatic, nor would he maintain that there is one way, 
and one only, of seeing and feeling. Even the doctrine of the Pic- 
turesque, in so far as it taught people to use their eyes and imagina- 
tion, can be applauded. The mistake came when they used imagina- 
tion ‘to tamper with the material world’. But the material world can 
be surveyed in different ways. De Quincey, for instance, worked in 
a method exactly opposite to that of Wordsworth. He was ‘using his 
eyes to feed his dreams’, whereas Wordsworth was ‘using his 
imagination to feed his eyes’; and De Quincey’s dreams had a reality 
of their own just as did Wordsworth’s vision. Indeed Mr Nicholson 
is particularly interesting in his admiration for De Quincey who, ac- 
cording to him, ‘scarcely bothered at all with the external world’, 
and whose appreciation of landscape is so different not only from 
Wordsworth’s but from Mr Nicholson’s own. It would seem that 
what excites Mr Nicholson’s anger is simply the attitude of those 
who belittle nature in the sense of ‘tampering’. So long as one does 
not tamper, a number of attitudes can be approved. 
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I could wish, personally, that ‘tampering’ had been more closely 
defined in this book. What, for instance, does Mr Nicholson think 
of landscape gardening or of those ornamental and artificial lakes 
and hills which were the pride and delight of Chinese emperors? I 
should guess, though I do not know, that he would approve of them 
in those cases, and those cases only, where the planner had ap- 
proached the whole scene and every piece of material with 
reverence. This, however, is a big subject, though one, I hope, which 
Mr Nicholson will explore in another book. 

No parts of this book are better than those which deal with the 
Wordsworths and their circle. Here again one wants to know more 
than one is told. The different, yet complementary and interfusing 
responses of Coleridge, Dorothy and William Wordsworth are most 
admirably displayed. One notes in particular the extraordinary ac- 
curacy and detail of Coleridge’s descriptions with ‘the precision, the 
scruples, the method of a scientist’s notebook’—or, it might be, a 
notebook of Gerard Manley Hopkins. And then the less exactly 
scrupulous but marvellously and poignantly felt vision of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, who writes of a birch tree: ‘It was yielding to the gusty 
wind with all its tender twigs. The sun shone upon it, and it glanced 
in the wind like a flying sunshiny shower. It was a tree in shape, with 
stems and branches, but it was like a Spirit of water.’ 

The vision and the creation of the Wordsworth circle are suc- 
ceeded by the scientific aestheticism of Ruskin who, Mr Nicholson 
says, ‘failed . . . to understand the essential nature of rock’. And with 
Ruskin, much more than with Wordsworth, vision and creation are 
subordinated to practical and moral ends. 

So to the present day and to Mr Nicholson’s final chapter. Again 
I wish that this was much longer, for I think that some of the argu- 
ment is too compressed and some of the examples and suggestions 
deserving of more space for their consideration. Mr Nicholson does 
indeed convince us that ‘these modern cults of nature—the Pic- 
turesque, the Romantic, the Athletic—are all symptoms of a 
diseased society, a consumptive gasp for fresh air’; and he puts for- 
ward most eloquently and sensitively his own view—a view which 
may be called religious, and which is based on a kind of reconcilia- 
tion between man and nature. It is in a spirit of admiration rather 
than of criticism that [ am suggesting that this view might be de- 
veloped at greater length; and it is because | found his general theory 
so interesting and important that I have not allowed myself the 
space to comment upon the many other aspects, amusing, illustra- 
tive and rare, of this excellent study. 

REX WARNER 
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My MANY-COATED Man by Laurie Lee. (André Deutsch. 6s.) 
A SHOT IN THE PARK by William Plomer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr Laurie Lee is a poet who sees and feels with instant and great in- 
tensity. He transmutes this intensity of physical sensation into 
poetry by making a disciplined intellectual effort to fix it as accu- 
rately as possible in words. In this mixture of deep sensuousness with 
forceful and elaborate use of image and metaphor he recalls certain 
seventeenth-century poets. There is nothing slack or vague in his 
poetry; the more startling or fanciful the vision, the more firm and 
exact the words in which it is expressed. At his best he involves the 
reader with him completely in the intensity of the captured moment. 
He is sensitive, in a highly original manner, to the resemblances in 

appearance or atmosphere between things at first sight totally uncon- 
nected. By imposing these unfamiliar or unexpected pictures on us, 
he makes the commonplace assume a new, enchanted life. A string 
of islands seen from a ship becomes a procession of emaciated Indian 
cattle: 

Slow-hooved across the carrion sea, 

Smeared by the betel-spitting sun, 

Like cows the Bombay Islands come 

Dragging the mainland into view. 
In ‘Sunken Evening’ London undergoes a sea change— 

Submerged, the prawn-blue pigeons feed 

In sandy grottoes round the Mall, 
And crusted lobster-buses crawl 
Among the fountains’ silver weed. 


There, like a wreck, with mast and bell 
The torn church settles by the bow, 
While phosphorescent starlings stow 

Their mussel shells along the hull. 

The poems are conceived as a whole and the aptitude of each 
separate image depends on the total effect built up from verse to 
verse. The lighter, easier similes of the prawn-pigeons and lobster- 
buses prepare the reader for the stronger and more startling idea of 
the church as a foundered ship. The next verse introduces the in- 
habitants of this marine London, the ‘oyster poet’ and the ‘mermaid 
trapped by telephones’, until at dusk 

The slow night trawls its heavy net 

And hauls the clerk to Surbiton. 

These concluding lines, taken out of context, might be ineffective. 
Coming where they do, as the conclusion of this ocean transforma- 
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tion of the city, they suggest, without any further effort from the 
poet, the compulsion of the evening's homeward rush and the 
crowds jostling for tubes and buses, like fishes hauled out of the sea 
and tossing in a net. 

So again, in what is perhaps the finest poem in the collection, “The 


_ Edge of Day’, the two lines 


The birdlike stars droop down and die 

The starlike birds catch fire 
might, out of context, appear too highly wrought, too consciously 
poetic. In their place in the poem they perfectly foreshadow the 
vision of dawn in terms of fire which immediately follows: 

The thrush’s tinder throat strikes up 

The sparrow chips hot sparks 

From flinty tongue, and all the sky 

Showers with electric larks. 
From this domestic kindling of tinder and sparks the poem moves out 
into the vaster vision of dawn coming out of molten chaos with 
birds as comets and meteors and, at the centre of creation, man — 

Where from the edge of day | spring 

Alive for mortal flight, 

Lit by the heart’s expanding sun 

Bursting from night to night. 

The incendiary colour of ‘The Edge of Day’ is in strong contrast 
with the cool sea and water images that occur elsewhere. In this 
book Mr Lee moves from blazing heat and parching rock to the rich 
green of meadows and the deep cool of water. He is not a poet of half 
tones, though he can catch with affectionate exactitude the smaller 
things in nature, or the lighter, prettier moment, can indicate the 
‘waltzing wasp’ over fallen apples in the orchard, or ‘watch the sea- 
green elms drip birds and shadows’. In a poem to Matthew Smith he 
writes 

Our summer’s noon you pour into a mould, 
A rose its furnace: 
through green and blue its burning seeds unfold, 
through night and day. 
An admirable description of Matthew Smith. But Mr Lee does with 
words very much the same as the painter does with colours. He too 
can catch the pitchpine hour and keep its flame 
pinned at the point of heat. 

Sometimes indeed he seems more painter than poet. There is not 
much metrical variety in this last collection and the sound of his 
poems is not always equal in strength and originality to the visions 
which the words call up before the inward eye. 
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Mr William Plomer is after something quite different. Not for him 
this blazing vehemence; if he strives to capture a pitchpine hour it 
is a different sort of pitchpine, nota torch aromatically burning, but 
a surface of cool wood planed for domestic use. For him the beauty 
of life lies as much in comedy as in tragedy and human feelings are 
for him mysterious, peculiar and interesting at ordinary moments in 
ordinary surroundings — 

The commonplace needs no defence 

Dullness is in the critic’s eyes. 
For him the suburban bamboos whisper a comment on life, love and 
memory; a panther-heart may beat in the bosom of the cowman’s 
daughter, dressed for the Gala Hop in her ‘apricot nylon dress and 
shoes from the Co-op’. He sees the gnomes in the bungalew garden 

as blind tribute to 

The rule of dreams, or as a last 

Concession to the irrational, 

The old, wild, superstitious past. 

In his new collection of poems and ballads the streak of the 
macabre which marked The Dorking Thigh is less pronounced. His 
comedy has grown gayer and gentler. True the poor naiad of Ostend 
dies before her time, and Lotte Nussbaum is gathered to her fathers 
while harvesting succulent mushrooms, but for this last apotheosis 
to a gourmet’s heaven there can be nothing but rejoicing. Mr Plomer 
has developed a style of narrative poem peculiar to himself, depen- 
dent on ingenious changes of rhythm and vocabulary, suitable to 
reading aloud preferably by more than one voice. Poems like ‘Anglo- 
Swiss’, ‘A Shot in the Park’ and ‘Bamboo’ are really small dramas. 
‘A Shot in the Park’ has an almost cinematic technique, moving be- 
tween the drawing room of Mrs Hwfa Williams (pronounced 
Hoofer), north of the Park, to the Park itself where Mr Hwfa Wil- 
liams becomes the object of an attack (not fatal) by a demented post 
office clerk. Here it is the Edwardian society background which is 
skilfully indicated; in ‘The Naiad of Ostend’ it is the fashionable Bel- 
gian coast in 1835; in ‘Anglo-Swiss’, a modern winter sport-hotel. 

Mr Plomer is wonderfully skilful at creating a picture in a few 
words—the ‘snow upholstered trees’ of the Swiss resort, the ‘casual 
can-can’ of slacks hung up to dry in a summer breeze, or the Alps at 
their most aggressively poster-like— 

And up, up, up, the superlative peaks 
Hone in a howling glare, 
Adamant blade-like edges 
Against abrasive air 
‘Bamboo’ and ‘The Bungalows’ stand a little apart from the other 
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poems in the book. Here the themes are avowedly serious. These two 
poems are also the best in the book. But they are organically related 
to the lighter ballad and narrative poems because they make explicit 
the attitude to life which is implicit in the others. Mr Plomer’s 
comedy at its best arises from an amused fascination (not mocking, 
but rather admiring) with the eccentricities of human kind, crazed 
post office clerk, Edwardian hostess, or German housekeeper. But in 
‘Bamboo’ and ‘The Bungalows’ the comedy drops away; in the one 
he explores the unexpressed loves and jealousies of simple people, in 
the other he offers a salutation, sincere, gentle and beautifully ex- 
pressed, to the potentially miraculous hidden within the obvious and 
ordinary. 

C.V. WEDGWOOD 


AUTUMN SEQUEL by Louis MacNeice. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


In the autumn of 1938 Louis MacNeice wrote a long poem called 
Autumn Journal. Those of us who read it at the time agreed, I should 
say, that it caught only too vividly the atmosphere of those horribly 
uneasy days in London before the outbreak of the last war. Looking 
back on it now, however, the poet is far from satisfied; he can only 

... deplore each megrim and moan | scrawled on the sky 

In my hand of unformed smoke those fifteen years 

A-going, a-going, ago. 
But the idea remained acceptable. In the autumn of 1953 Mr Mac- 
Neice opened his diary again. He clearly regards Autumn Sequel as 
4 more mature and diverse, as well as a more significant, poem than 
its predecessor —and so, of course, it is. Like the rest of us Mr Mac- 
Neice has shed a good many illusions and is relieved to find himself 
‘no longer the misunderstood romantic’. Yet Autumn Sequel, for all 
its remarkable assurance, is essentially the same sort of poem—in 
approach, tone and execution —as the Autumn Journal of fifteen 
years before. The fact is that the situation we find ourselves in today 
is all too painfully like that of the late thirties; and it is precisely in 
his barometric response to such currents of hope and anxiety that 
Mr MacNeice has excelled as a poet. In Autumn Sequel he is again 
pre-eminently the reporter, with an astonishing facility for getting 
his impressions down. so to speak, straight on to the typewriter. 

This in itself is an enviable gift, a necessary corrective to the con- 

stipated efforts of so many other poets nowadays. But it has its limi- 
tations; and the chief of these is a certain glibness, an excess of Irish 
gab, Autumn Sequel is a very long poem, at least half as long again 
as its predecessor. At a guess ] should say its twenty-six cantos run 
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to about 3,700 lines. When we consider that these are the product 
of only about six months’ (part-time) work, the poem appears as 
something of a tour de force. We have long known Mr MacNeice as 
a wonderfully skilful versifier and I can think of few poets better 
qualified to write the long, the readable long, poem. But on this occa- 
sion I cannot help feeling that he has expected too much of himself. 
There are times when Autumn Sequel becomes clotted and dull, and 
this usually happens when Mr MacNeice exceeds his reporter’s brief. 
The philosopher’s gown does not lie easily on his shoulders; and his 
imagination does not seem to be deep enough for allegory. But when 
he writes of the everyday world around him —his friends, an excur- 
sion to Beaconsfield to write the Everest film script, a visit to Oxford 
or to his old schoolmaster in Dorset, the death of Dylan Thomas — he 
can move and delight us. We accept these occasions for what they 
are. In Mr MacNeice’s hands we do not expect or desire them to attain 
(as his publisher suggests) ‘something of the timelessness of myth’. 

Not content with writing a longer poem than Autumn Journal, 
Louis MacNeice has also written a metrically more difficult one. 
Terza rima has long been recognized as one of the most suitable in- 
struments for the narrative poem. The expected overlapping of 
rhyme from stanza to stanza, particularly when combined with the 
free overrunning of lines, makes for a wonderful sense of speed and 
continuity, all the more remarkable considering the artificiality of 
the form. Mr MacNeice takes it all most brilliantly in his stride. But 
sometimes I feel that he has overtaxed his ingenuity. What, for in- 
stance, are we to make of the line ‘The night festoons them all with 
stars and grapes’ or the reference to the wet dog’s ears going ‘rat-tat- 
tat’? Here the rhyme-words (which | have italicized) seem to have 
taken leave of their senses. It is, however, a mark of the poet’s skill 
that he only occasionally offends in this way, and in most other 
cases the rhyme-words are forced rather than nonsensical. More 
serious is the way in which he offends against what we might call 
the Unity of Metaphor. This is perhaps the inevitable result of the 
colloquial, free-association style in which he writes. There are, in 
my opinion, too many such false progressions in Autumn Sequel. 
Here is one of them: 

Egdon and Evans and Costa and Wimbush and Gorman: a choir 

That never were all together; four of them now 

Have left their stalls. Pan to the top of the spire 


Where the weathercock sweeps them away; time will allow 
Not Gavin nor Reilly nor Harrap nor Wimbush again 
To be vocal or vital. 
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We can follow the logic of ideas here, but in terms of visual imagery 
(which is how the poet invites us to regard it) the metaphor is un- 
convincing. If instead of whisking his choristers to the top of the 
spire the poet had allowed them to come out into the churchyard, 
he would, more happily I think, have found the image he required— 
although not perhaps the rhyme. | 

I could make many more detailed criticisms of this kind—the 
punning and word-play, for instance, are frequently too clever by 
half—but a poem of this length and of this nature quite rightly asks 
to be judged as a whole. And so I would say that, for two-thirds of 
the time, I found Autumn Sequel very readable and enjoyable. It 
will not, perhaps, detain us very long; but it has about it an air of 
something we do not often meet in poetry today. Enthusiasm. 
J.C. HALL 


Carbs OF IDENTITY by Nigel Dennis. ( Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 15s.) 


While the great satirists of the past directed their shafts of ridicule 
at faults and follies inherent in human nature itself, rather than at 
any manifestations characteristic of their particular time, twentieth- 
century satire almost always depends for effect upon topicality — the 
castigation of trends and institutions necessarily impermanent in a 
rapidly changing world, thus accounting both for the exaggerated 
acclaim with which it is often greeted, and the evanesence of its 
popular appeal. Certain works by Wyndham Lewis— Tarr, The Apes 
of God, The Wild Body, The Childermass, together with the early 
novels of Evelyn Waugh, may withstand the test of time, and Animal 
Farm, like Gulliver’s Travels, be enjoyed by future generations long 
after its political content is forgotten: but who, even now, reads A. G. 
Macdonnell, whose books were so highly praised during the nineteen- 
thirties? 

Mr Nigel Dennis is no exception; his second novel is nothing if not 
up-to-the-minute: from the modish dust-jacket by Lucien Freud to 
the inclusion of a tipsy Roman Catholic priest and a transvest of in- 
determinate sex among the targets. His central premise, too, is pecu- 
liarly contemporary: that man’s hold on his individuality has be- 
come so precarious, as a result of modern conditions, that the Iden- 
tity Club—a group of experimentalists bent on illustrating a scienti- 
fic theory, though by no means unmindful of any material benefits 
they may accrue thereby —is able to substitute new, and more appro- 
priate, personalities for those imposed by upbringing, environment, 
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and social status. Thus the prim Mr Paradise, a county-type parasite 
who has battened hitherto upon a succession of wealthy ‘patrons’, 
is provided with a lurid maritime past, and present employment as a 
butler; his sister finds happiness as a housekeeper; a local GP, on the 
verge of a mental breakdown through overwork, is rehabilitated as 
a bearded gardener, mutely tending roses and tended in turn by his 
devoted nurse in the guise of a land girl; and the country house 
which the club has requisitioned for its annual congress is satisfac- 
torily staffed with servants in consequence. The first 100 pages, de- 
scribing how these transformations are affected, could hardly be bet- 
tered; auto-suggestion and a form of hypnosis—exercised by the 
gracious Mrs Mallet— are among the methods employed (‘Into her 
eyes she injected vapour of a kind Mr Paradise had not seen since his 
mother bathed him on her knees’); this lady’s disquisition on her 
‘symptoms’ to the hallucinated doctor, the chameleon-like changes 
of attitude on the part of the Captain (and Vice-President), involv- 
ing various forms of dialogue—from the florid periods of the Vic- 
torian paterfamilias to the demotic locutions of the big-business 
bully — allow the author to display his talent for pastiche at its best, 
while the egregiously boyish Beaufort’s description of his attendance 
at morning surgery is perhaps the funniest thing in the book. 

The account of the Congress itself is unequal by comparison, like 
the three imaginary case-histories which are reported in full, as an 
additional illustration of the club’s procedure. Of these, by far the 
most amusing is the recital of the luckless transvest’s misadventures 
among homosexuals of all sorts: culminating in a pitched battle be- 
tween the overpoweringly masculine Violet and an equally formid- 
able pederast known as the Master, during which the scene of action 
is destroyed by a bomb. The bibulous Father Orfe’s thesis— concern- 
ing a Communist agent turned Catholic monk, in a monastery where 
the Abbot orders the summary execution of any penitent whose 
‘confession’ (destined for best-selling publication) does not conform 
to the prevailing ‘Line’ — also contains some neat quips at the expense 
of fashionable literary foibles (‘I must say, we are jolly lucky to live 
in an era when sin is considered so very religious’), though it could 
have been cut to advantage; while the 60-page parody of Shakespeare 
(or perhaps the New Elizabethan school of blank-verse dramatists) 
that follows might almost have been omitted altogether, save that its 
performance serves as a cover for the murder of the President by a 
faction in favour of the Captain’s succession. ) 

A discerning critic, Mr John Davenport, has already detected the 
influence of Stevenson and Wyndham Lewis: traces of the latter may 
certainly be found in the descriptive passages (the hermaphrodite’s 
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~ escape from a latter-day Lesbos also recalls the predicaments of Dan 


in The Apes of God) and in the cynically urbane speeches of the Cap- 
tain, or the sardonic perorations of the President, it is the accents of 
the author of The New Arabian Nights and The Wrong Box which 
time and again we hear; but nevertheless Mr Dennis has (unlike his 
protagonists) a definite identity of his own: he is a greatly-gifted 


writer of enormous promise, at his best when dealing with people 
- rather than ideas—as a true novelist should be. 


J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


RACE Rock by Peter Matthiessen. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


THE SINGULAR Hope by Elizabeth Sewell. (Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tue Fair House by Jack Cope. (MacGibbon and Kee. 133s. 6d.) 


RussIAN ROULETTE by Anthony Bloomfield. ( Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 


The Singular Hope is a novel about a hunch-backed girl of sixteen, 
motherless and lonely at a special school for the physically deformed, 
and about an ill-fated friendship she has with a cousin, a cosy bache- 
lor, who is cultured and vaguely literary, if not otherwise all he 
should be. A difficult subject; but Miss Elizabeth Sewell has handled 
it with great dignity and understanding. The girl is particularly well 
portrayed: readers are made to feel exactly what it must be like to be 
one such as she. There is nothing macabre or masochistic; indeed the 
universe of the deformed turns out to be surprisingly normal —if 
‘normal’ is the word for the familiar; certainly not half as neurotic 
as one might have supposed. Miss Sewell’s heroine suffers, but she 
does not think she is being persecuted. The school, though drawn 
with all its imperfections, is never Kafka-esque, or even, for that 
maiter, Dickensian. Blame is not administered, and there is neither 
fishing for compassion nor any brash rejection of it. A bold and 
generous book. 

Two things seem to me wrong with it. The first is the cousin. In- 
sight here, | think, has been blurred by fantasy. The cousin’s early 
failures to experience (or communicate?) are real enough; it is when 
he is represented as conquering these inhibitions that conviction 
falters. The scene in which this man, who is not young, who is sup- 
posed to be so prim, fondles the afflicted heroine in St James’s Park 
in daylight rings false, and so does the scene, crucial to the plot, in 
which he enters her room at night and breaks down in tears on her 
bed. It is hard to avoid the word ‘sentimental’. 
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The second fault is technical. Miss Sewell is obviously a scholar, 
and she has learned the lessons of the great French dramatists. The 
balance of the characters, the form and rhythm and harmony are 
irreproachable. But I believe that the Racinian model was the wrong 
one for her purpose and that she would have done better to have 
followed Proust. She has got so far inside the personality of her cen- 
tral character that one wonders why she does not stay there. Her 
shifts of standpoint are not always adroitly executed, and there are 
patches of sub-standard writing which are all traceable, I suspect, to 
the author’s equivocation between seventeenth-century detachment 
and twentieth-century empathy. : 

The Fair House, though a very different kind of novel from Miss 
Sewell’s, has something of the same candour and sincerity. Mr Jack 
Cope, a South African, has set his story in the Zulu War of 1906, 
when the Britons and Boers were (somewhat uneasily) united by 
their alliance against the blacks. Although Mr Cope was not even 
born in 1906, his description of the Zulus, of the veldt and of guerrilla 
fighting are vivid and compelling. Presumably the veldt has not much 
changed since that time, and living in South Africa today must, alas, 
teach a writer all he needs to know about racial conflict. In any case, 
The Fair House is a political novel rather than a historical one, and 
every bit as engagé as the novels of the French Resistance we used to 
read ten years ago. 

Erskine, the hero, is an Englishman who loves the Zulus. For de- 
fending their human rights in wartime he is discreetly disgraced by 
his fellow whites — disgraced, that is, without being offered a crown 
of thorns. Erskine is a very recognizable character, and Mr Cope 
does not romanticize him. People who thirst for martyrdom are sel- 
dom wholly likeable and Erskine, for all his nobility of spirit, is not 
made wholly likeable. But Mr Cope has done less well with his other 
white men; for one thing they are all too uniformly nasty and the 
blacks are all too uniformly nice. Mr Cope has very considerable 
talents, and his book is more than promisingly good, but he should 
beware of social realism, a most unrealistic doctrine, that sacrifices 
sera which is usually complicated to sociology, which is always 
crude. 

Mr Anthony Bloomfield’s Russian Roulette is a maddening novel 
in which the author conveys the impression that he could have writ- 
ten an excellent book if he had wished, but that he has chosen in- 
stead to give his readers the novel they deserve. He seems to have 
written it with both eyes on the novelists who currently enjoy the 
highest combined critical and commercial success, notably on 
Greene, Simenon and Sartre. Unfortunately, it is the peculiarities 
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rather than the merits of those authors which Mr Bloomfield has 
singled out for reproduction. 

Russian Roulette is a thriller, not rich in suspense or excitement, 
but heavily fortified with metaphysical psychology and squalor. In 
a northern seaside town a young Borough Council clerk is suspected 
of murdering a plump nymphomaniac. A local newspaperman, less 
~ young, pursues him, first for the story and then from a motive which 
the author invites us to believe is some sort of transferred death-wish. 
The clerk’s girl, a ‘brick’, but not, however, a three-dimensional 
character, is temporarily dazzled by the journalist, but returns to the 
clerk, as well she might, for while the clerk is no more charming than 
the journalist, he is much less garrulous. The journalist says things 
like: ‘I grow old, I grow old; I shall wear my prophylactics rolled.’ 
The clerk has spots, lascivious thoughts and no manners. No one has 
any taste. The weather is dismal. Dirt, flies, sweat and phlegm em- 
bellish the scene; and Mr Bloomfield allows no one to stay still for a 
moment (is this his tribute to the ‘picaresque’?); his characters are 
constantly going in and out of pubs, buses, boarding house bedrooms, 
drinking clubs, billiard halls, and, inevitably, the lavatory, which 
— perhaps equally inevitably —he calls ‘the toilet’. 

Far and away the best novel of this batch is Race Rock. It is an 
American book, and | thought it began inauspiciously with three 
louts torturing a cat, but right from the start there is no doubt of 
its being something well out of the usual run. The style—vigorous, 
fresh and personal without being cranky — would alone deserve high 
praise, but there is much else here besides. 

The story is of two rich boys, Sam and George, who are dominated 
by a bully, Cady, who is poor and probably a bastard. Even when 
they are all grown up and separated Cady’s mastery still holds; Sam 
becomes compulsively the sort of man Cady has said he would be- 
come, a Frenchified, over-cultivated coward, and George remains 
as Cady had always seen him, bewildered, ineffectual and immature. 
Then one day a chance reunion, followed by a night of extraordinary 
violence, breaks the bully’s spell. Scott Fitzgerald, with his sense 
of class, and Hemingway, with his zest for violence, might jointly 
have concocted such a theme, but Race Rock is remarkably unlike 
those two writers’ work. Its passion and pessimism, its moral guts 
and psychological knowledge, its eloquence and its humanity put 
it closer, if to anyone, to Conrad. Mr Matthiessen is thirty-three; I 
know of no American novelist of his age or less who has written 
anything so good as this. 

MAURICE. CRANSTON 
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WALTER SCOTT: HIS LIFE AND PERSONALITY by Hesketh Pearson. 
(Methuen. 21s.) 


Scott’s bluntest critic was Scott. ‘If there be anything good about my 
poetry or prose either, it is a hurried frankness of composition which 
pleases soldiers, sailors, and young people of bold and active disposi- 
tion’. The young of today are more active in criticism, maybe less so 
otherwise, than those he had in mind. To a great extent, even they 
leave him unread. 

Mr Pearson cheerfully neglects this neglect. His brief critical com- 
ments are of a familiar kind, accepting Scott the ‘romancist’, liken- 
ing him to Shakespeare, stressing his gift for depicting common life 
but at the same time setting The Heart of Midlothian below Quentin 
Durward, and describing the Louis XI of the latter book as ‘the most 
credible and subtly-conceived “‘villain” in literature’—a surprise, 
this. Altogether, a generous, lenient, familiar and in that sense unin- 
formative standpoint. 

The book, however, does not set out to provide a critical reassess- 
ment: it is a biography. Mr Pearson has used the definitive editions of 
Scott’s Letters and Journal (which have not been available very long), 
he has quoted amply from these and other contemporary sources, 
and the result is a work of which the chief quality is a really notable 
fullness and closeness of plain fact. There is not one note (though a 
useful bibliography); and some readers may regret, for example, that 
the unusually harsh portrait of Scott’s publisher Constable is not 
more fully documented. They may also, perhaps, be sorry that Mr 
Pearson has comparatively little to say of Scott’s links, over many 
years, with the shaky printing firm of the Ballantyne brothers, a link 
which led directly to his crash in 1826. This is clearer and fuller in 
Buchan’s account of 1972. 

We do, nevertheless, have the full, sustained, close-packed texture 
of Scott’s daily life. He collects ballads through the Borders with the 
help of the wild young self-taught polymath Leyden; or Ritson, 
wilder still in spite of being a vegetarian. He trains the Edinburgh 
sabreurs with a turnip for a Frenchman’s head. He falls asleep as 
Clerk in one law-court, gives shrewd though unorthodox judgements 
as Sheriff in another. Like Lord Chesterfield, he complains of his 
son’s handwriting. He sits for Lawrence, Haydon, Wilkie, for Mac- 
lise at the age of 14. He visits Wordsworth, walks with Samuel 
Rogers, dines with George IV, kisses the Blarney Stone. He intro- 
duces Highland chieftains to Crabbe, who tries them with French 
as the nearest thing to Gaelic. He is hooted at for his opposition to 
Reform. The picture that emerges is of his goodness, his many-sided 
activity, and perhaps also in one sense his ordinariness. He was 
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laird, paterfamilias, man of affairs—and creative artist in large part 
before breakfast. The first ‘successful’ author: it is a balanced picture, 
likeably done. 

‘Generosity, trustfulness, indifference and improvidence’: but in 
speaking of Scott as the ‘noblest illustration in history of the triumph 
of the imagination over reality’, Mr Pearson (whether or not his 


‘superlative is right) points to something more. Such a triumph is 


necessarily a stranger, tenser thing than these qualities could create 


of themselves. ‘My life, though not without its fits of waking and 


strong exertion, has been a sort of dream ... I have worn a wishing- 


cap . . . to divert present griefs by a touch of the wand of imagina- 
tion’. Most of his novels, he said, had ‘previously been subjects for 
airy castles’. Not all the castles were airy. Abbotsford (‘a sort of a 
Romance of a house here’ he called it) had its blazing gas, lavish hos- 
pitality, miles of newly-planted woods transforming a whole land- 
scape. Mr Pearson quotes a revealing comment of Scott on planting 
trees: ‘You exercise on such occasions a command over Nature, 
changing her face at your pleasure.’ Some perhaps rasher biographer 
will make more of Scott’s crippled childhood here than Mr Pearson 
does. At the very end of his life the compulsive dream reasserts itself. 
Even while he is dying in Italy, he grows convinced that he is no 
longer in effect a bankrupt, and he begins to scheme vast new pur- 
chases of land. Napoleon’s ‘I must found my dynasty’ was true of 
his most famous biographer. In later years, even through all his ill 
health, writing incessantly became not only an act of honour to his 
creditors but also an irresistible personal drug. ‘Scott lived in the sane 
world of his imagination’ writes Mr Pearson. But it was a frighten- 
ing world too, more so than this book recognizes. 

Yet ‘sane’ is also profoundly right. Here is the ‘paradox’ of Scott 
(Mr Pearson’s word). For all his casualness, he can write of life from 
deep, real knowledge, little the worse for having been so little 
cherished by its owner. This shows not only in his intuitive under- 
standing (within limits) of the common people of Scotland, but also, 
on a larger scale, in his awareness of history itself as something which 
goes on as a living thing across a whole countryside, and is made 
up only of men and women living out the drama of their private lives. 
His example to later historians like Carlyle (for all his ungrateful- 
ness) and Macaulay was extremely important, though Mr Pearson 
mentions only that he showed them how history could pay. As for 
his romancing, it was in part a more genuine thing than may appear 
at first. The world of the Border was not dead for Scott’s own world. 
Direct oral tradition took him back to the °45 and ’15, and a passage 
in The Heart of Midlothian suggests that it took him back, with only 
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one remove, to the Scottish troubles of the late 17th century. The © 
violence and adventure of a warlike society had not quite wholly 
become a literary pose: which may explain why Scott's humble 
people can occasionally rise in crises of emotion to something near 
a genuine epic dignity of speech, where Dickens’ mid-Victorian 
townees have only a pinchbeck lingo. Of course, Scott burdened this 
sound foundation with a whole fake literary cult. No one would 
think that the fierce, plain, 17th century prose of Spalding’s Memoirs 
of the Troubles in Scotland first appeared in 1792. ‘Monk’ Lewis, 
German ballads, fine writing and the Picturesque all got mixed up in 
that ultimate notion of Romantic Scotland as the Stag at Bay against 
which many of Scott’s present-day compatriots have rightly rebelled. 
But it is doubtful whether he deserves much blame for this himself. 
The pretty picture of Scotland became a national institution through 
the action of wider historical causes. The cultural centre of Scotland 
moved in part outside its boundaries, and writers thinned down their 
work until it would captivate the nostalgic expatriate or the casual 
outsider. Scott’s novels were altogether richer and robuster than 
this, and all in all were a valid product of the society which only 
Scott and John Galt together could picture truly. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


HAMLET: FATHER AND SON by Peter Alexander. (Oxford. 14s.) 
THE MUTUAL FLAME by G. Wilson Knight. (Methuen. 18s.) 
KING JOHN. Edited by E. A. J. Honigmann. (Methuen. 18s.) 
CYMBELINE. Edited by J. M. Nosworthy. (Methuen. 18s.) 
SHAKESPEARE by John Masefield. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Professor Alexander had to choose for his Northcliffe lectures a 
literary topic of general interest and he started therefore from the 
Hamlet film and his disagreement with the statement in the prologue 
that it was ‘the tragedy of a man who could not make up his mind’. 
Professor Alexander argues that the speech beginning 

So, oft it chances in particular men 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them .. . 
was not intended to be an oblique comment on the tragic flaw in the 
character of the hero. He goes further and questions the whole idea 
of hamartia, the fatal flaw Aristotle thought a necessary character- 
istic of the tragic hero. On the contrary, Professor Alexander thinks 
the variety of experience on which the whole effect of tragedy . 
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_ pends does not rest on the faults but on the virtues of men. 


This leads Professor Alexander in his central chapters to discuss 


- Oedipus and Philoctetes and to show that they are virtually fault- 


- less, and also to a consideration of Catharsis. Instead of coming out 


against Aristotle, he suggests that the effect of tragedy has been de- 
scribed by the English Romantic poets and that when Keats for ex- 
ample described the effect of King Lear—‘intensity, capable of 
making all disagreeables evaporate from their being in close rela- 


tionship with Beauty and Truth’ —he was describing what Aristotle 


meant by Catharsis. Keats, I believe, comes closer to describing the 
operation of tragedy than any other critic, but I am not convinced 
that this is what Aristotle meant. 

In his final chapters Professor Alexander gives a brilliant analysis 
of the union of opposites in Hamlet’s character, the combination of 
toughness and sensitiveness, as well as the contrast in the play be- 
tween the heroic age, represented by the Ghost, and the Renaissance, 
represented by young Hamlet. Professor Alexander has a wide range 
of illustration, from Pascal to Proust, from James to Chandler. His 
argument is carried on with a lightness of touch and a wit which does 
not conceal the depth of his thought and the breadth of his scholar- 
ship. Almost every paragraph is controversial, and although much 
of what he says about the character of Hamlet needed saying, he has 
not, | think, plucked out the heart of the mystery. It is significant 
that he does not discuss any of the four great soliloquies which reveal 
sides of Hamlet’s character not fully explored in this book; and 
much as we may admire Raymond Chandler's thrillers his hero’s 
taste for alcohol would have seemed to Hamlet the ‘dram of eale’ he 
deplored in his own countrymen. 

Mr Wilson Knight has been interpreting Shakespeare for quarter 
of a century and his new book on the Sonnets and ‘The Phoenix and 
the Turtle’ has the same merits—and the same foibles—as his pre- 
vious studies. He gives us a valuable analysis of many of the sonnets 
which, he thinks, were not addressed to a member of the nobility. He 
stresses the fact that ‘the creative consciousness is bisexual’ and that 
Shakespeare must have felt as a woman as well as a man. He even 
suggests that ‘Shakespeare is always “within” his women, as lovers; 
the men are, as lovers, presented objectively and critically’. One may 
doubt whether this is true of Antony. 

In attempting to interpret ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle’ Mr Knight 
quite properly examines Chester’s Love’s Martyr and he comes to the 
surprising conclusion that Shakespeare revised Chester’s work. He 
remarks that the quality of the following stanza is ‘deeply Shakes- 
pearian’: 
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Yet, my soul’s life to my dear life’s concluding 
Ne’er let Absurdity, that villain, thief, 
The monster of our time, men’s praise deriding, 
Less in perseverance, of small knowledge chief, 
Keep the base gate to things that are excelling. 
Thou by fair virtue’s praise may’st yield relief; 
My lines are thine; then tell Absurdity 
Heart of my dear shall blot his villainy. 
This is better than much of Chester’s work, but it seems quite unlike 
Shakespeare’s at any period of his career. 

Mr Knight has some admirable things to say on the symbolism of 
the Sonnets and on Shakespeare’s treatment of Time. He might, per- 
haps, have strengthened his argument by reference to other sonnet 
sequences, English and foreign. Some readers will feel that he takes 
some of the sonnets too seriously (e.g. 20) and that he occasionally 
misses the undertone of irony; but he has some excellent remarks on 
the relation of the sonnets to the plays. 

Mr Honigmann’s new Arden edition of King John will convert 
most readers to the view that Shakespeare’s play preceded The 
Troublesome Raigne and must therefore have been written in 1491 
or before. The apparent maturity of some of the verse in the play 
means that we must shift back six or seven plays before this date, un- 
less we assume (and Mr Honigmann is reluctant to assume this) that 
it was revised a few years later. By abandoning The Troublesome 
Raigne as a source, Mr Honigmann is able to argue that Shakespeare 
went to several different sources for his historical information—not 
merely Holinshed, but Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, Matthew Paris’s 
Historia Maior, two manuscript Latin chronicles and one or two 
other works. The general reader may suspect that the scholar is 
creating a Shakespeare in his own image, but the evidence is sub- 
stantial and an alternative hypothesis that Shakespeare had a re- 
search student working for him has nothing to support it. There is, 
after all, plenty of evidence that the poet consulted several out-of- 
the-way sources for Richard II. 

His method combining several different sources is again confirmed 
by another addition to the Arden series, Mr Nosworthy’s Cymbeline. 
He proves conclusively that Shakespeare made use of Holinshed, 
The Mirror for Magistrates, the Decameron (possibly but not cer- 
tainly in a French translation), Frederyke of Jennen, and an old play, 
The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune. The old idea of Shakes- 
peare as a careless craftsman who based each of his plays on a single 
English source has now gone for good, though it may take some 
years for the writers of text-books to realize the fact. 
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Neither play is particularly popular with the ordinary playgoers 
and Mr Honigmann spares only a few admirable pages to strictly 
literary criticism. Mr Nosworthy has a long and interesting inter- 
pretation of the play. He is, I think, not quite aware of the dramatic 
possibilities of the young princes. I have never seen a satisfactory 
production of the play, because producers cut the text so barbar- 
ously. In one recent production, after the producer had done his 
worst with what he regarded as a poor play, the actors found them- 
selves to be strangely moved by each other’s performances. Imogen, 
quite unaware that she was a symbol of absolute value, found her- 
self ‘fixed in an eternal action’, moving others though herself un- 
moved; and the ritual of recognition and forgiveness enacted in the 
last scene, which seems to some critics to be merely a display of 
theatrical virtuosity, turned out to be one of the most satisfying 
scenes in all Shakespeare’s works. 

Both plays have illuminating annotations. Mr Honigmann has one 
mistake, however. He says that where there are parallels between 
the works of Daniel and Shakespeare and dates are ascertainable 
‘Daniel was the debtor’. But it is probable that Shakespeare echoes 
Cleopatra and certain that he echoes A Letter to Octavia in Antony 
and Cleopatra. Mr Nosworthy prints a passage from Underdowne’s 
Aethiopian Historie as a source of Cymbeline, though the resem- 
blances are very slender. 

The Poet Laureate has revised his brilliant and wayward book on 
Shakespeare. He has modified some of the more eccentric passages — 
about Prince Hal, for example. He no longer ranks Measure for 
Measure with the greater plays. He is still, perhaps, too apt to moral- 
ize Shakespeare’s themes, and sometimes he throws more light on his 
own poetic aims than on Shakespeare’s. It remains a stimulating 
book and one it is a pleasure to quarrel with. 


KENNETH MUIR 
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Two novels, by father and daughter: 


of Westmorland in the roth century. 
Full-colour wrapper by S. VAN ABBE, 


2 ; A selection from the philosophi- 
get in the same terrain, one in the. oth ‘ sae P 
century, the other in the present ake. cal and theological writings of 
_The Murders at Crossby K 1€Tf ke g dar d 
. Edward Frankland 
? Selected and Introduced by 
A highly original departure from th 
Sproat “historical” novel—a on W. H. AUDEN 
_ mystery set among the Norse settlers which aims at providing the 


essence of his beliefs. In his 
Introductory essay, W. H. 


ras. 6d, re evaluates and explains 
riefly the basis of Kierkegaard’s 
Dalehead polemic. Though his writings, 
Helga Frankland says Auden, are often brilliantly 


A quiet yet strong novel, based on 
solid and affectionate family life in the 
beautiful, austere countryside of the 
Westmorland fells’ and dales. Full- 
colour wrapper by ANTHONY LAKE. 

11s. 6d. 


poetic and often deeply philo- 
sophic he was neither a poet nor 
a philosopher but an expounder 
and defender of Christian 
doctrine. 
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The Fire and the Fountain 


BY JOHN PRESS 


3 & 
: : 
2 The author describes the way in which a poem germin- 
ates and grows in a poet’s mind, and postulates that a 
poet is man who is gifted with an unusually powerful 
physical sensibility, together with an unusually strong & 
feeling for the formal properties of language. His argu- : 
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ment is illustrated by numerous quotations from Eng- 
lish poetry from the 16th century to the present day. 
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In Case You Don’t Know 


CHARLES BELL was born in 1916 in Greenville, Mississippi. He was educated at 


the University of Virginia, and was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford from 1936-9. 
He is now a Professor of Humanities (College) University of Chicago, and is 
married, with five daughters. He has published critical books, an autobiog- 
raphy and many poems, in the USA. 


ROBIN SKELTON is 28, and lectures in English literature at Manchester Univer- 
sity. He is on the editorial board of the annual miscellany Northern Miscellany 
of Literary Criticism, and is a director of The Lotus Press which was among 
the first firms to begin publishing collections of poetry in pamphlet form in 
1950. A first volume of his poems is to appear from Routledge in the autumn 
of this year. 


J. C. HALL is an occasional contributor to The Listener, The New Statesman 
and other papers and published a collection of his poems, The Summer Dance, 
in 1951. He has broadcast a number of poems and wrote the introduction to 
Edwin Muir’s Collected Poems. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY was until recently a lecturer in English at Aberdeen 
University, but has now taken up an appointment at Cambridge. He has con- 
tributed to Essays in Criticism, The Cambridge Journal and other periodicals, 
and his poems have been broadcast and have appeared in a number of an- 
thologies. A critical book, The Victorian Sage, appeared in 1953. 


Scusi by James Courage was originally published, in a slightly different form, 
in the New Zealand literary quarterly Landfall. 


The Romantic Revolution by Herbert Read was originally a lecture presented 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System in honour of the Bicentennial of 
Columbia University 1754-1954. 


A Visit to the Villa Edouard Sept, in an expanded version, will form part of 
J. Maclaren-Ross’s second volume of autobiography, entitled Threnody on a 
Gramophone and now in preparation. 
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